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THE GUILD HOUSE 


ForEworp.—This account of the new home of the Speech Readers Guild of Boston, 
written by one of its members, is especially appropriate at this time because of the meeting 
of the American Association for the Hard of Hearing, to be held in Boston June 8, 9, and fo, 
at which time the Guild House will be headquarters. 


N OcToBEeR certain members of the 

Board of Directors knew that the 
Guild House was to be. This dream, this 
vision, this hope that we had cherished 
since our Guild first started, was to be 
actually demonstrated and all owing to 
the generosity and confidence of a friend 
who believed in the dear cause for which 
we worked and labored, and, best of all, 
believed also in our ability to make wise 
and thoughtful use of an opportunity 
that could be offered through the as- 
surance of financial support for a few 
years, while we in turn tried out our own 
ability and the Guild’s worth. 

So our “mysterious’Mr. Smith,” whose 
identity is known to the President and 
the Board, entered upon the scene. Be- 
cause “Mr. Smith” wishes his identity 
kept in obscurity, the Board feels a moral 
obligation to comply with his request. 

When _ the generous proposition was 
known, the President of the Guild was 
requested to go about, looking for a house 
suitable for our needs, and after careful, 
systematic search through the desirable 
and most central section of Boston, 339 
Commonwealth Avenue was located. The 
house, of rare beauty in itself, built prob- 
ably in the early eighties, at a time when 
much English oak and other beautiful 
hardwoods were used, provides a perfect 
“setting” for the gifts and loans that have 
poured in. The house seems to us all 
like a fairy’s palace! 

The Board reported to “Mr. Smith,” 
who, after seeing the house, agreed that 


it was most suitable for our needs. After 
the necessary preliminary arrangements 
were made and the rent we were to pay 
for the use of the house was deermined 
upon, the following letter was sent out: 


To the Members of the Speech Readers Guild 
of Boston: 


The Board of Directors take pleasure in aa- 
nouncing that a Guild House is soon to be a 
reality. Number 339 Commonwealth Avenue 
is offered to the members for this purpose, 
with the assurance that the Finance Committee 
will have sufficient support financially to make 
the project a certainty for a term of five years, 
while the experiment of testing the need of 
and wisdom in establishing such a home is de- 
termined. 

It is hoped that the spirit of co-operation 
will in no way be lessened by the generosity 
of this project. It is believed that the spirit 
which has made us the society that we have 
grown to be will continue and increase. 

Though to some this news may seem over- 
whelming, it is no greater than the cause for 
which we labor and strive deserves. The one 
who has made this instrument for greater 
service possible realizes this, and with the 
Board of Directors looks to the members to 
keep our spirit of simple co-operation pure 
and untarnished. 

The Guild is ours, and we make it. It is 
an organization that each individual member 
helps to make, and has helped to make, from 
our first small beginning. Let us continue in 
the same effort to serve one another and our 
cause, each one giving in proportion to his or 
her ability. 

The question of furnishing the home is now 
before us, and the Board will appreciate any 
help that you may care to offer. Furniture, 
rugs, suitable pictures, and other household 
necessities, either as gifts or loans, will be most 
acceptable. Any one having furnishings or 
materials to offer toward the equipment of our 
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new home is asked to notify the Board of Di- 
rectors, who will gladly consider the possibility 
of using such. 

It is hoped that we can be in our new home 
by the first of the New Year. Good news! 
But let the very joy we feel in this realization 
quicken our spirit—the spirit of our Guild. 

Tue Boarp or Directors. 
Miiprep KENNEDY, 
Chairman. 
November, 1920. 


It sounds like a fairy tale, doesn’t it? 
And we who have seen it all develop feel 
that it is a fairy tale, and the most mag- 
ical part is to follow. 


We moved from Trinity Court and 
settled in “339” between December 26 
and January 2, when the regular routine 
of our scheduled work began again after 
the holidays, with classes, lectures, social 
meetings, and all. One of our Board, 
who since her husband’s return from 
Europe after service in the World War 
had been living in a small apartment, 
asked: if they might rent two of the rooms 
in the Guild House, unfurnished. Then 
they proposed taking all of their own 
beautiful mahogany and other furniture 
out of storage, letting “us” have the tem- 
porary use of these lovely things till they 
should be replaced by permanent posses- 
sions ! 

The letter quoted above was no sooner 
sent out than offers of gifts or loans 
came pouring in. The first two notes of 
this kind can never be forgotten. They 
came on the same day, while we were, of 
course, still at Trinity Court. The first 
offered furniture, not only of rare beauty 
in itself, but also rare in its sentimental 
value, since it belonged to the late Dr. 
Clarence J. Blake, whom we still call 
the Guild’s “godfather.” Two beautiful 
carved rosewood, plush-covered sofas, 
with chairs, stools, and ottoman to match; 
a large trunk filled with wonderful por- 
tieres, draperies, blankets, curtains, and 
other materials, and (a delight to any 
domestic woman’s heart) two perfect 
sets of linen duster covers for all this 
furniture. Lo, our reception-room was 
furnished! Later a magnificent carved 
mahogany table, with choice and artistic 
pictures, were given, as well as an Italian 
painting loaned “for all to enjoy.” Some 
of the atmosphere that these charming 
things have produced is perceptible in the 
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—Hodge and Sampson 
THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE 


photographs, but of course the color 
scheme does not show; you must come to 
see for yourself in order to know this. 

The other letter received on the same 
memorable day offered complete furnish- 
ings for a bed-room—complete, remem- 
ber ; no half-hearted, shiftless, speculative 
proposition, but an elegant outfit—bed, 
bureau, wash-stand equipped, table, chair, 
rugs, curtains, everything! 

Are you beginning to believe in fairies? 
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THE GUILD HOUSE 


Then another came forward and of- 
fered to move us free of any expense, as 
his contribution to the Guild. This fairy 
was a member, though not all our fairies 
are. So all of our belongings in Trinity 
Court were packed up, moved to “339,” 
and placed anywhere in that great house 
we chose to have them placed. Fairies? 
Fairies? Why, the Speech Readers 
Guild is full of them. Wait and hear 
some more of our experiences and see if 
you don’t agree! 

The other loads of furniture from the 
storage warehouse came soon after. These 
things were put into place with such 
efficiency and taste that when the mem- 
bers came to the classes on Monday night, 
January 2, it positively looked as if we 
had been in the house for weeks. True, 
the final touches were not completed 
(they are not completed yet), but the 
atmosphere was “settled” and (more 
fairies to our aid) the curtains and por- 
tieres in that wonderful trunk fitted our 
windows without our having to do one 
single thing to them. (Please Mr. Editor, 
I’d like those words printed in italics.) 

Well, I can’t tell you all the wonderful 
things that have happened at the Guild 
House since January 1. You'll have to 
come and see for yourself the California 
redwood table loaned us; the carved-oak, 
leather-seated dining-room chairs—ten of 
them, too—given; beautiful hand-made, 
hemstitched sheets and pillow-cases for 
another bed given for another room 
(Would any but a fairy be guilty of such 
a labor of love?) ; a large hand-painted, 
beautifully executed reproduction of our 
seal, framed in a gilt frame, not to men- 
tion the reproduction in filet lace made 
last summer, before the possibility of a 
Guild House was even known—made just 
“for the Directors’ room’’—another labor 
of love, made by another Guild fairy. 
That place is veritably filled with them. 

Today, while I was thinking of writing 
this article, more magic happened: A 
beautiful, rare, old mahogany bed came 
to “339.” The head-board and_foot- 
board curve up and away from the mat- 
tress at just the right angle for a child to 
climb up and sit on the highest point with 
feet dangling over toward the floor ; then, 
at a given signal, “let go” and slide down 
backward over the smooth surface of the 
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woodwork onto the soft, springy mattress. 
My grandmother had just such a bed, and 
I used to do just such a stunt, so I know. 
With this a rich, aristocratic old bureau, 
a solid severe table of the same period, and 
chairs. These were given, all given, to- 
gether with cretonne curtains and two steel 
engravings, to complete the beauty of the 
room. We who were there when they ar- 
rived felt almost awed and hushed by the 
wondrous beauty of the gift and the 
wondrous beauty of the Guild, since it 
could awaken in the hearts of our donors 
the desire to bestow upon us all such 
treasures. Yes, upon us all, for the Guild 
House is ours, and we will, we must, come 
up to what is expected of us—we must 
demonstrate that our work really is worth 
while. There is not one member of the 
Board of Directors or the Finance Com- 
mittee who fails to realize the extent of 
the moral and spiritual responsibility that 
has been placed upon us all through these 
acts of confidence and trust in our ability 
to “carry on.” 

The Board tried in the beginning to 
help the cause through using practical 
methods, and the fairies of the Guild 
have helped us beyond belief or our wild- 
est dreams, through bestowing upon us a 
host of beautiful and practical gifts. At 
our annual birthday party (it was five 
years ago last January that our little or- 
ganization started) over $100 in cash and 
checks was received, besides many lovely 
useful and necessary things for the equip- 
ment of a large house.’ With this money 
the Board of Directors is buying needed 
things that are in harmony with our gifts, 
such as a mahogany mantel-shelf clock 
and a table lamp for the reception-room, 
to add to its comfort and the artistic 
effect. 

The beauty in what we all cherish and 
call the spirit of the Guild seems to us to 
have found an actual material expression 
in the quality of our gifts and loans. The 
members are “catching” more and more 
the sense of responsibility and each helps 
us more and more to work out the prob- 
lems that confront us. It is not going to 
be all easy, smooth sailing, by any means; 
but the service, no matter how taxing, 
how problematical, is going to be worth 
while. The fairies have demonstrated 
this already. Don’t misjudge the Guild 
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House and think it is all due to our 
“mysterious Mr. Smith.” He did furnish 
the house itself. We are grateful to him 
for this—grateful beyond words, and he 
knows the depth of our gratitude—but 
the house is merely a shell, and of itself 
alone could mean nothing to us save four 
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square walls. The fairies of the Guild 
have made it something far more, more 
than we ever dreamed any house could 
be; they have made it our home. 

A cordial welcome awaits you always, 
and our sign still hangs upon our door— 


“PLEASE WALK IN.” 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
(INCORPORATED) 


Notice of Adjourned Annual Meeting 


bo ate is hereby given that the ad- 
journed annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the American Association for the 
Hard of Hearing (Incorporated), which 
was adjourned from the 11th day of 
March, 1921, will be held at Boston, 
Mass., on the 8th, 9th, and toth days of 
June, 1921, for the purpose of electing 
five managers and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly come 
before the meeting. 

The headquarters of the Association 
will be the Speech-Readers’ Guild, 339 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, and the 
sessions will be held at the Guild House 
and at such other places as may be selected 
by the Committee on Arrangements, in- 
cluding a joint session with the Section 
on Otology of the American Medical 
Association. 

In conjunction with the meeting an 
exhibition on Educational and Social 
Alleviations of Acquired Deafness will 
be held. 

A copy of the tentative program is 
appended to this notice and all members 
are urged to attend. 


ANNETTA W. PEcK, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Dated New York, May 8, 1921. 


PROGRAM FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE Harp 
oF HEARING (INCORPORATED), 
AT BosTon, 1921 


_ (This program is subject to possible altera- 
tions. ) 


Wednesday, June 8 


Morning Session, 9 a. m. 


1. Address of Welcome. Dr. David Harold 
Walker, 2d Vice-President. 


2. Announcement by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements. 
3. President’s address, Dr. Wendell C. Phillips. 
4- Bias es, from constituent bodies: 
. The New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 
b. San Francisco League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 
c. Chicago League for the Hard of 
Hearing, by Miss Valeria D. Mc- 
ie 


Dermott, Id Secretary. 

d. Jersey City League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

e. Newark League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

f. Toledo Sane for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. 

g. Pittsburgh League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 


5. Reports from organizations not members 
of the Association: 
a. The Speech-Readers’ Guild of Bos- 
ton, 
b. Los Angeles League for the Hard of 
Hearing. - 
c. Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia. 
d. Dayton League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. 
e. Saint Louis League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 
f. Lip-Readers’ Club of Cleveland, 
g. Speech-Reading Club of Washington. 
° Toronto Lip-Reading Club. 
. Kansas City League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 


Afternoon Session, 2 or 2.30 p. m. 


The following papers will be presented, to be 
followed by discussion : 


1. How to Prevent Deafness. James Kerr 
Love, M. D., F.R. F. P.S.G. 

2. Deafened Service Men in the United King- 
dom. Dundas Grant, M.A., M.D., F.R. 
C. S., Major (retired), President of Special 
Aural Board, Ministry of Pensions, and 
Henry Lloyd "Ingram, Captain, late teacher 
of lip-reading at Belleville, Ont., Secre- 
tary Special Aural Board. 

3. The Physician’s Responsibility to the Deaf- 
ened. Wendell C. Phillips, M.D., F. A. 
C.S., and Harold M. Hays, M.D. F.A. 
CS. 
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4. The Organization and Teaching of Lip- 
Reading in the Lynn Public Schools. 
Caroline F. Kimball. 

5. The Examination and Care of Hard of 
Hearing School Children. Franklin W. 
Bock, M. D. 

Open discussion led by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
of St. Louis, Dr. Geo. E. Shambaugh of 
Chicago, Dr. Thomas Hubbard of Toledo, 
Dr. Eugene A. Crockett of Boston, Dr. 
C. W. Richardson of Washington, Dr. 
D. H. Walker of Boston, and Dr. S. 
MacCuen Smith of Philadelphia. 


Evening Session. 


Informal get-together meeting at the Guild 
House and visit to exhibit. 


Thursday, June 9 


Morning Session. 
ga.m., Annual Business Meeting. 


Order of business: 
Secretary's report on notice. 
Ascertainment of quorum. 
Reading of minutes. 
Reports of officers. 
Reports of committees. 
Unfinished business. 
Election of managers. 
New and miscellaneous business. 
Addresses and discussions. 


10a.m., Round Table on Problems of Local 
Organization. Conducted by the New York 
League, Mrs. John Peyton Clark, presid- 
ing. 


Afternoon Session. 


Outing arranged by the Speech-Readers’ Guild. 
Evening Session. 


Demonstration of work: New York League, 
Speech Readers Guild, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Wade, Mrs. Emma G. Tunnicliffe. 


Paper by Miss Jessie C. Hume, Massachusetts 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary. 


Friday, June 10 
Morning Session, 10 a. m. 


1. The Volta Bureau, an Instrument of Serv- 
ice, by Fred De Land, Superintendent. 


2. Symposium on the latest developments in 
lip-reading instruction for the deafened 
adult, led by Miss Bruhn and Mrs. Nitchie. 


Afternoon Session. 


Joint session with Section on Otology of the 
American Medical Association. 

Papers contributed to this meeting by the 
American Association for the Hard of 
Hearine: “Immediate Measures for the 
Prevention of Deafness in Early Life,” 
by Harold M. Hays, M. D., F. A. C. §.; 
“Social Alleviations of Adventitious Deaf- 
ness,” by Annetta W. Peck, Correspond- 
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ing Secretary, American Association for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


Evening Session, Strawberry Supper, Guild 
House. 


In connection with this meeting it is 
planned to hold a six-day exhibition on 
educational and social alleviations of ac- 
quired deafness. This should appeal to 
the otologists of the American Medical 
Association, the general public, school 
teachers, and the deafened people of Bos- 
ton. 

Exhibits have been prepared by the 
Volta Bureau (especially THe Voita RE- 
VIEW ), the Bruhn School of Lip-Reading, 
the Nitchie School of Lip-Reading, the 
Kinzie School of Speech-Reading, and 
the following manufacturers of hearing 
devices: Globe Phone Mfg. Co., Harper 
Oriphone Co., Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration, E. B. Meyrowitz, the Port-O- 
Phone Corporation, the Gem Ear-Phone 
Co., and the Mears Ear-Phone Co. 

There will be an exhibit of ten panels 
on Social Work for the Deafened, pre- 
pared by the American Association, and 
exhibitions of needle-work from the ex- 
changes of the Speech-Readers’ Guild of 
Boston, the Speech-Reading Club of 
Philadelphia, and the Hand-work Shop of 
the New York League for the Hard: of 
Hearing. Articles displayed will be for 
sale. 


THE VACTUPHONE 


The new instrument to aid hearing, in- 
vented by Mr.. Earl C. Hanson, is now, 
say its distributors, ready for the market. 
An advertisement announcing it appears 
on another page. 

The Vactuphone was recently demon- 
strated to large audiences at the New York 
and Chicago Leagues for the Hard of 
Hearing, and great interest was expressed. 
It will also be on exhibition at the Boston 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Hard of Hearing. 

Many persons have inquired just 
wherein the Vactuphone differed from 
other instruments already on the. market. 
Tue Vota Review gladly announces, 
therefore, that Mr. Hanson has promised 
to explain the differences in non-technical 
language for the benefit of our readers. 
His article will appear in an early number. 











THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY 
A Beautiful Pageant Presented at the Rhode Island School for the Deaf 


ast NovEMBER the Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf, at Providence, 
presented a charming pageant entitled 
“The First Thanksgiving Day.” It 
proved so successful that, in response to 
several requests, it was repeated recently 
for the entertainment of the Governor of 
Rhode Island, Emory J. San Souci, and 
the members of the State Legislature. 
The pageant was written and directed 
by Miss Carol Brown, a writer and dra- 
matic leader, temporarily of the faculty, 
and all the work of costuming, decorating, 
etc., was done by other members of the 
faculty and the pupils. About seventy of 
the children took part, and their own en- 
joyment in the play added no little to its 
attractiveness. Miss Wilma Shillady, 
teacher of rhythm at the school, had 
charge of the training of the dancers. 
THE Vo.ita Review takes pleasure in 
presenting this account of the artistic en- 
tertainment, and acknowledges its appre- 
ciation of the courtesy of the Rhode 
Island School in furnishing cuts. 
The text of the pageant follows: 


THE First THANKSGIVING Day 


SCENE I 


(Massasoit, Wawasoma, Anneemee- 
kee, and Indian braves seated around fire. 
Enter two Indians, who place baskets of 
corn before Massasoit.) 

Massasoit: “Oh, my brothers, the days 
of the harvest are over! Let us thank 
Manitou, the Great Spirit. Anneemeekee, 
noise-maker, summon our maidens, that 
they may dance the Dance of Ripe Corn.” 

(Anneemeekee beats drum softly. 
Enter maidens. Dance. Ceremonial 
Dance of Ripe Corn. Enter messenger.) 

Messenger: “Oh, Massasoit, the white 
men come.” 

(Enter John Alden, Miles Standish, 
and other Puritans.) 

John Alden: “We have come, oh Mas- 
sasoit, with a message from Governor 
Bradford, the Chief of the white men.” 

Massasoit: “You are welcome to the 
campfire of Massasoit. My heart feels 
good toward you. I smoke the pipe of 
friendship with you.” 


(Ceremony of smoking.) 

Massasoit: “It is long since the white 
men have visited the lodges of the Paw- 
tuxets. When you last came it was the 
‘moon of flowers,’ and now it is the 
moon when the wild geese fly south.” 

John Alden: “Yes, Massasoit, we came 
in the spring. Then our Chief, Governor 
Bradford, asked you for corn to plant in 
our fields. You gave it to us. Now the 
corn has been harvested and our crops 
are large. We wish to thank God, who 
made the corn grow, who protected us in 
this new land and gave us the Indians for 
friends. I have been sent to invite Mas- 
sasoit and his braves to our Feast of 
Thanksgiving.” 

Massasoit: “Massasoit and his braves 
will come to the white man’s feast, for 
the Great Spirit has also been kind to us. 
He sent us the good spirits, who made 
the corn grow tall, the grapes purple, and 
the grain yellow.” : 

Indian Boy: “Oh, Wawasoma, what is 
that moving in the cornfields?” 

Wawasoma: “Hush! it is the good 
spirits of the harvest. Watch and you 
may see them.” 

(Dance of Spirits of the Harvest.) 

» (At the end of the dance Spirit of 
Thankfulness appears. ) 

Spirit of Thankfulness: “I am the 
Spirit of Thankfulness. I often come 
with the good spirits of the harvest. 
Many nations have held feasts in my 
honor—sometimes, at the harvest time, 
sometimes after victory in battle, and 
sometimes just because their homes were 
happy and prosperous. But no feast has 
made me as happy as this one which you 
have appointed in my honor, for you 
have remembered me in a new land, amid 
perils, toil, and hardship.” 

John Alden: “May we always remem- 
ber you, Spirit of Thankfulness.” 


(Curtain) 
SCENE II 
(Puritans going to church.) 


SCENE III 


(Out-door scene. Dame Winslow, as- 
sisted by Priscilla and Prudence, pre- 
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JOHN ALDEN AND PRISCILLA 


pares the Thanksgiving dinner in an out- 
door oven. Long tables spread under 
trees. ) 

Prudence (at oven): “Oh—oh, Pris- 
cilla, I’ve burned my hand.” 


Dame Winslow: “Thee must be care- 
ful, Prudence.” 


(Enter Giles.) 
Giles (greatly excited): “Oh, Dame 
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Winslow, Dame Winslow, Massasoit is 
bringing fifty braves.” 

Dame Winslow (in a flutter): “Oh, 
dear me, dear me! We have not half 
enough to feed all these Indians!’ What 
shall I do! Priscilla, Prudence, bring me 
some more vegetables. Giles, Giles, thou 
naughty boy, kill another turkey for us.” 

Giles: “I can’t; it’s running away.” 
(Chases turkey across stage. ) 

(The two girls bring in the vege- 
tables—pupils dressed as different vege- 
tables—naming each one as it enters. 
After last vegetable has appeared cran- 
berries roll across stage. One rolls under 
table. ) 

Dame Winslow: “Dear me, Giles has 
tipped the basket of cranberries over! 
Was ever a _ housewife so plagued! 
Giles, Giles, come get this cranberry! It 
has rolled under the table.” (Giles car- 
ries cranberry off.) “Ah, me, how glad 
I shall be when the dinner is ready. 
Prudence, Priscilla, here comes Miles 
Standish, and my kerchief is so untidy. 
Captain Standish mustn’t see me thus.” 
(Exit. ) 

(Enter Miles Standish.) 

Miles Standish: “Good day, Mistress 
Priscilla; good day, Mistress Prudence.” 
(They both bow.) “Good day, Captain 
Standish.” 

Miles Standish: “I—a—ia—er—a.” 

Priscilla: “Yes, Captain Standish.” 

Miles Standish: “1—er—I — e — er.” 
(Exit. ) 

Prudence: “Didst ever see such a bash- 
ful man?” 

Priscilla: 
wanted ?” 

Prudence: “But here comes one not so 
bashful. Now thou art blushing. I will 
leave thee alone with Master Alden.” 
( Exit.) 

(Enter John Alden.) 

John Alden: “Good day, Mistress Pris- 
cilla.” (Priscilla bows.) “I would speak 
with thee for a moment concerning Cap- 
tain Miles Standish.” 

Priscilla: “Be seated, Master Alden.” 

John Alden: “Our brave Captain 
Staridish sent me to deliver a message to 
thee.” 

Priscilla: “If Captain Standish is so 
brave, why did he not come himself?” 

John Alden: “He is bashful, but truly 


“Whatever could he have 
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he is a great man, and he bade me tell 
thee that he thinks thou art the sweetest 
maid in Plymouth colony; that he would 
marry thee; that——” 

Priscilla: “Oh, why don’t you speak 
for yourself, John?” 

(Runs off. He runs after her.) 

(Enter Dame Winslow.) 

Dame Winslow: “Prudence! Priscilla !” 
( Prudence enters.) “Where is Priscilla?” 

Prudence: “She is out behind yon tree 
with Master Alden. Priscilla!” 

(Enter Priscilla and John Alden, much 
embarrassed. ) 


(Enter squaw with papoose. Squaw 
fingers everything on table. Sticks finger 
in pie.) 

Squaw: “Ugh! Ugh! Heap much 
good !” 


(Enter Miles Standish and his men, 
followed by Massasoit and his men. In- 
dian boy sets large basket of popcorn 
down before fireplace. ) 

Prudence: “Oh, what—what is this?” 

Indian boy: “Popcorn. Heap much 
pop. Put on fire. You see!” 

(Popcorn dance. ) 

Governor Bradford: “And now, Miles 
Standish, are your men ready? Let us 
show Massasoit how bravely our few 
men can march.” 

( Military drill.) 

Indians: “Heap much fine!” 

Governor Bradford: “Truly, this is a 
wonderful day. May the white man and 
the Indian remain friends, and may the 
Spirit of Thankfulness always be with 
us, even when our little colony has be- 
come a mighty nation.” 

(Enter Spirit of Thankfulness. Spirits 
of Harvest circle around her. Dance, 
etc. ) 

(Curtain) 





THE DEATH OF FRANKLIN K. LANE 


My Dear Miss TIMBERLAKE: 


I have just read in the evening paper that 
our former director and well-wisher Franklin 
K. Lane is dead. I recall him as a valuable 
member of the board of directors of the 
American Association and as a man of much 
usefulness in many fields. 

I am sure you will make mention of our 
sorrow over his death at your earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

Sincerely yours, Harris TAytor, 

President, American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 











PANACEAS 
By GERTRUDE M. BEARD 


HE PANACEAS for deafness, who shall 

recount that numerous, though essen- 
tially simple, list? Perhaps it is of little 
use, when we all know that service and 
courage and an interest in other people 
are the only sure foundations for any 
life that really conquers the great handi- 
cap. 

But some of us have to grow into big 
things through little things, and so I am 
going to preach a little enthusiasm that 
is, nevertheless, one of the doors that 
can be opened out of a life shut in by 
deafness. Here with some trepidation I 
name it bluntly, baldly, in that awful 
bromide of a word—antiques. 

Now that the worst is out, it still takes 
courage to go on, because it would seem 
as though enough ink had been spilt on 
the subject already. I have, however, a 
firm conviction that it is a wonderful sub- 
ject for us who are deaf. The arguments 
follow, useless as they are to any one who 
has ever acquired the fatal habit of col- 
lecting. For him or her, no argument 
can smother or quicken that flame, once 
it has been kindled. 

Let me begin from a social point of 
view. Like all the rest of us, I have had 
the common experience of going to thea- 
ters and concerts long after they ceased 
to be a pleasure, and of dreading even- 
ings spent with strangers, because there 
was sure to be that horror of horrors, 
general conversation. Many a time I 
have gone out to dinner with a sinking 
heart, only to have that same dinner 
party transformed into a pleasure, be- 
cause I spied a cabinet of old china in the 
corner and thereby found a delightful 
meeting-ground with my hosts. I have 
discovered that if any one wants to know 
your opinion about a thing, and if you 
have any opinion worth giving, somehow 
or other conversation will “go,” ears or 
no ears. 

Also many people are interested in the 
old things, people who are not collectors 
at all. My friends all seem delighted to 
see my “finds,” and only this evening I 
have learned several very interesting 
things about glass from a man who is 
neither deaf nor a collector. After my 


first question, when I discovered that he 
knew what he was talking about, I set 
him down before a whole table of glass, 
and conversation went briskly, gathering 
in everybody else in the room. My opin- 
ion is again strengthened, that a thirst 
for knowledge of the whys and where- 
fores of old things is a social asset. 

As an artistic gratification, there can 
be no doubt that all beautiful things give 
pleasure ; and since this artistic satisfac- 
tion can no longer come to us through 
the spoken word, the vibrant tone, why 
not let beauty of line and form and color 
in some measure take its place? This is, 
perhaps, self-evident; but do we half 
realize the history and the humanity that 
is part of every piece of old china or fur- 
niture ? 

When we possess a_ cream-colored 
pitcher with the delicate green deposit 
showing beneath rim and handle, we may 
not suspect that arsenic left that color in 
the glaze, and that many a workman has 
been crippled or blinded as he worked on 
these things we treasure; also we who 
are sorely handicapped would do well to 
realize that it was a physical infirmity 
that set Jonah Wedgwood on the path of 
greatness. It was his inability to throw 
the clay on the potter’s wheel that made 
him dream of doing better things. So 
from the potter’s apprentice there devel- 
oped the real artist, the greatest potter of 
his age. 

All through this fascinating story of 
English china and pottery of the 18th 
century, one finds clearly traced the 
course of English history. We discover 
how little the issues of the Revolution 
mattered to the ordinary Englishman. 
No sooner was peace concluded than the 
English makers flooded the colonial mar- 
ket with china which commemorated our 
victories, and to show for it we have the 
numerous portrait pieces of Washington, 
Franklin, and Lafayette, china dear to 
the collector and very dear in price. It 
is all a story interwoven with threads of 
lovely texture and color. Perhaps most 
vivid of all are the threads that pattern 
the story of our merchant marine and 
the ships from old Salem that brought 
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back many a tea-set from China and 
fought their way round the Horn into 
the bargain. 

' Every big or little collector (and I am 
a little one) has a fund of stories con- 
nected with his treasures, and here is 
where the humanity comes in. You may 
buy a pitcher and encounter all the 
Yankee qualities you hope you don’t pos- 
sess; you may make a friend for life. 
Often, too, you discover some good old 
soul in the country to whom you may be 
of some real use. It’s all one; through 
it you are brought into touch with people. 

I remember with a homesick longing 
the day we discovered that the Shakers 
were selling out. I knew the settlement 
from of old, but my visits had been made 
as a child with other children, jolting 
over country roads in a pony cart with 
the sole idea of buying Shaker pepper- 
mints. And such virile, strengthy pep- 
permints as they were! Many a time a 
visit to the Shaker village has been fol- 
lowed by disaster, and I once had to 
forego the corn-roast given in my honor 
the next evening ; for it was as a visitor in 
the village near by that I first knew the 
Shakers. Later M and her mother 
and'I took up our summer abode in a 
bungalow on the hillside. It was here, 
when we first came back, that we received 
this great selling-out news from one of 
our afternoon callers. M and I ex- 
changed excited glances, but it was some 
time before Mrs. S went. 

At last, however, and with no more 
than ordinary courtesy, M and I 
sped the parting guest, the donor of that 
information, and we walked over to the 
Shaker village that very afternoon. We 
started late, took a wrong turn once, so 
that it was nearly 6 o’clock when we 
finally dipped into the valley and crossed 
the meadow stream that marked the be- 
ginning of the little settlement. It was 
September and a noticeable chill came 
over rich meadows at our left, though 
shafts of warm gold fell across our path 
as we walked between rows of maples 
and stopped at the door of the main 
house, the house of the little shop. 

Eldress Josephine herself opened the 
door, and as she stood there, tall and 
grim, without the trace of a smile, I 
doubted the whole selling-out story from 
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start to finish and realized that. it was 
probably just her supper-time. 

I plunged in boldly and, supplemented 
by M , who has rather a way with 
her, stated our case. 

“Aye,” said Eldress Josephine, her 
eyes very keen behind steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles, “I don’t know as we have any- 
thing you want, but come in.” M 
asked her politely about supper, as we 
stepped into the dark hall, while I tasted 
once more those large white wafers that 
used to be in the little room not ten feet 
away. But events moved quickly and I 
was roused from memory by the sight of 
Eldress Josephine getting into a real 
Shaker bonnet and wrapping herself in a 
large shawl. Then, with key in hand, she 
motioned us to precede her down the 
steps. We crossed the street to one of 
the houses where the sisters used to live. 
Here there were western windows, and 
sunlit emptiness lay before us as we 
opened the door; but there was an upper 
room, where were a few of the treasures 
that might be bought. We chose rapidly 
and easily—a tall maple rocker, rush- 
bottomed, two Shaker chests, a tiny light 
stand and, loveliest of all, a huge brass 
kettle with copper handles. Then our 
hostess called a halt; the other things in 
the room didn’t seem to be for sale. We 
discovered afterward (when we had 
made many such trips) that she never 
sold too many things at one time. 
Whether she disapproved a too greedy 
spirit or whether she half liked “the 
world” knocking’ at her door now and 
then, I have never quite decided. I rather 
think it was the latter reason, because 
she admired a rose-colored sweater I 
used to wear. She really seemed to like 
it so much that only my sense of the fit- 
ness of things plus a respect for her 
superior size prevented me from offering 
it to her on the spot. 
~~ Anyhow;-shewas a-dear; and from that 
first afternoon she showed herself much 
troubled by my deafness. She would ask 
M how it happened, how long I had 
been deaf, and then she would give in 
and show us the treasure-room, over the 
long assembly-room, in the meeting- 
house. And here there were treasures, 
though one of them consisted of ‘a huge 
spinning - wheel completely decorated 
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with postage stamps put on in a design. 
But that day at the meeting-house and in 
the old herb-house is another story, and 
now we are just coming out of the 
sister’s house, where our first purchases 
were made. 

As we crossed the street M and I 
pinched each other quickly. There next 
the school-house door, glorified by the 
sunset, stood a Pilgrim table, and over- 
flowing from a box on top of it was the 
most luxuriant mass of “Wandering 
Jew” I have ever seen. Near by stood a 
Shaker chair. With the sunset flood- 
ing the barnyard and meadows beyond, 
the whole scene was so lovely and peace- 
ful that I felt suddenly that it ought to 
stand there always, in exactly the same 
setting. But cold reason prevailed. The 
Shakers were certainly going away, and 
I plunged in. 

“May we have that table?” 

“What,” said Eldress Josephine, stop- 
ping to lean on her cane, “you want that 
old thing! Forever!” 

Words cannot convey the I-give-it-up- 
ness of her tone, but we got the table, 
and she wanted very much to give it to 
us. It is a table such as they used in New 
England kitchens in the 17th century, 
and good white maple at that. I am 
ashamed to say that it is still a hardy old 
derelict, as we, too, have left it out of 
doors to face the storms as it has faced 
them for nearly three hundred years. 
Some time, however, it is going to be 
finished a soft brown and stand an hon- 
ored housemate for the*rest of its days. 

But, oh! it costs, this restoring old fur- 
niture—and here is the chance for us 
who are deaf to learn to use our hands. 
That scorching summer we scraped and 
polished one of those Shaker chests and 
several tables and chairs. We put back 
the old brasses on the chest, and after 
hours (I mean days) of back-breaking 
work we produced a piece of furniture 
that any antique shop would be glad to 
show in its front window. Those of you 
who have read Margaret Baldwin’s 
“Road to Silence” will remember that 
she says she has:always had great respect 
for her two hands. I think that any one 
who is deaf and naturally hand-clever 





ought to use this ability to the limit. I 


am not clever with my hands and I don’t 
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like to use them, but old furniture will 
get me at it, and I scraped well all that 
summer; and any one who has tried to 
scrape off red paint put on one hundred 
years ago knows that it is no small job. 

But to get back to Eldress Josephine. 
As a result of our trips, she consented to 
teach a blind and deaf man of our village 
how to put in the beautiful rush bottoms 
of the old chairs. With his first lessons 
in Eldress Josephine’s quiet sitting-room 
began his transformation from a moody, 
blind man to a cheerful, skillful man 
of business, who earns more than a 
little toward the family support. So 
much for bad ears and eyes and the sym- 
pathy they will arouse if the case is only 
rightly stated. 

But, of course, all deals are not con- 
ducted on this charming, neighborly 
basis. A collector is supposed to have 
no conscience whatever, and when it 
comes to shops and dealers she hasn’t. 
When I feel like jumping over the traces 
I just start on a tour of all the little shops 
in Boston with the firm intention of “do- 
ing a dealer.” And, let-me tell you, it is 
great fun. I think the best fun of that 
sort I have ever had was an encounter 
with a dealer in New Hampshire. He 
had some. beautiful china, which he 
valued very highly, and some other china, 
neither beautiful nor valuable, for which 
he asked just as much. I told him frankly 
that the second tea-set was not Bristol, 
but very ordinary Staffordshire, and that 
he asked an absurd price for it. I gave 
him about all the information I pos- 
sessed, whether he liked it or not, and 
then I spied an exquisite blue-and-white 
bowl. At that stage of my ignorance I 
didn’t know whether it was English or 
Dutch Delft, but I knew it was very 
lovely. 

“How much is it?” I hazarded with 
emotion concealed in my voice. 

“Three dollars,” said the burly coun- 
tryman, giving me a side glance to see if 
I would fall for that. The bowl was 
cracked a little and the edge worn. 

I swallowed my surprise. 

“Tt’s cracked, but I’ll take it,” was my 
hypocritical answer, and I have now in 
my possession a piece of genuine old 
Dutch Delft (O. K.’d since by a real 
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connoisseur ), besides the exquisite mem- 
ory of having outwitted a dealer. 
Perhaps this doesn’t seem just the 
right note on which to end a plea for the 
holy enthusiasm of collecting as a help 
for the cross of deafness. 
however, that just such an encounter 
helps put one on the map and helps nour- 
ish a sense of humor, besides the feeling 
that, though deaf, we can still hold our 
own against the world. And, as I have 


I maintain,. 
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said before, there is all the history that 
we care to learn as an essential part of the 
pursuit, and every phase of human nature 
unfolded at some turn of the game. 

Finally, there is a purely artistic pleas- 
ure in beauty of line and form and color, 
in the appreciation of which our ears 
bear no part. But, after all, once the 
virus has taken, the enthusiasm accumu- 
lates with interest compounded, and then 
you can’t stop it! 





JUNE, THE MONTH OF BRIDES 


A Lip-Reading Program for the Month of June 
By LOUISE T. KLINE 


UNE, the month of brides and wed- 
J dings! Who is not interested in all 
that goes with these? For, you know, 
“"tis love that makes the world go 
round.” Indeed, some of these things 
are often the basis of many a spicy con- 
versation and witty argument between 
members of the opposite sex, as was the 
case when a young man and woman were 
arguing about the alleged natural incli- 
nation of woman to deceive. He more 
than “rubbed it in”; she retaliated by a 
long recital of instances of men deceiv- 
ing their wives. “I suppose,” said he, 
“that you maintain a man should never 
deceive his wife.” 

“Oh no,” she smiled back at him, “I 
shouldn’t go so far as that. How would 
it be possible for the average man to get 
a wife if he didn’t deceive her?” 

And, as the story ends there, I sup- 
pose the young man remained discreetly 
silent! I am sure that even our fun-lov- 
ing Mr. Ferrall himself (now, Mr. Fer- 
rall, please don’t be alarmed at that pos- 
sessive “our,” for I assure you we have 
no base intentions ; besides, leap-year has 
passed away for another four years, you 
know) could have thought of no answer 
to that young lady’s retort. At any rate, 
even though a man may have to deceive 
in order to get a wife, I imagine there 
will be as many weddings as usual this 
year in June. And so we all will be in- 
terested in the following class program: 

At the opening of class ask each one 


present to name something, or some one, 
usually associated with weddings. These 
may be written on the board as given. 
Among them will probably be the words 
“wedding ring,” “best man,” and “honey- 
moon.” Tell the class that these three 
things of the present-day marriage really 
originated thousands of years ago from 
primitive marriage customs. 


One of the earliest forms of marriage 
was marriage by capture. The man 
would go on the warpath, with one or 
two friends to help. Any woman who 
crossed his path he would capture and 
carry off to be his wife. The “best man” 
of today represents the friend of the 
primitive man who helped him carry off 
his bride! The wedding ring is a symbol 
of the binding tie when the woman was 
captured. Very often in such a marriage 
by capture the angry relatives of the 
bride would try to recapture her. In 
order to prevent this, the ‘oom 
would often run off with his bride and 
hide until the danger was past. The 
honeymoon of today, when the bride- 
groom and bride go off to be by them- 
selves, is but a survival of this custom of 
primitive times of escaping the angry 
relatives by hiding. 

Next on the program is the giving of 
the following interesting facts on mar- 
riages in England (compiled before the 
war). Each one is read to the class by a 
different pupil : 
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1. Only 15 out of every 1,000 inhab- 
itants marry each year. 

2. The average age of a woman when 
married is 25. 

3. The average age of a man when 
married is 27. 

4. In every thousand of men who 
marry there are 861 bachelors and 139 
widowers. 

5. In every thousand of women who 
marry there are only 98 widows, while 
go2 are spinsters. 

6. One-half of all the women between 
the ages of 15 and 45 are unmarried. 

7. The married women live longer 
than the single women. 

Although our marriage ceremony is 
either religious or civil, in some parts of 
the world it is very odd. In Brazil some- 
times a man and woman may be married 
by drinking brandy together, while in 
Japan some couples are married by 
drinking so many cups of wine. In some 
parts of the world the ceremony consists 
of eating from the same dish. Among 
the Hindus the joining of hands may be 
a marriage ceremony. In Scotland a 
man and woman could, once upon a time, 
be married by the same means, and it was 
called “hand fasting.” 

How many class members know all of 
the wedding anniversaries? Ask for vol- 
unteer responses for each as you give the 
number of the anniversary year. This 
list will enable the teacher to supply any 
which may not be known or happen to be 
incorrectly given: 

WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 


Ist. Cotton. 15th. Crystal. 
2d. Paper. 20th. China. 
3d. Leather. 25th. Silver. 
5th. Wooden. 30th. Pearl. 
7th. Woolen. 40th. Ruby. 
10th. ‘Tin. 50th. Golden. 
12th. Silk. 75th. Diamond. 


There are many superstitions concern- 
ing love and weddings. These will evoke 
much laughter because of their improba- 
bility : 

If a man writes a love letter in pencil 
to a girl, it is a sign they will never 
marry. 

If a bride receives ‘a letter from a 
former sweetheart on her wedding day, 
she will be unhappy. 
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If you receive a proposal by mail, open 
the letter out flat, then fold it nine times, 
put it under your pillow in an old glove, 
and sleep on it. You will dream the 
answer you ought to give. 

To burn letters from a sweetheart is 
bad luck; tear them up. 

Don’t mail a love letter on Sunday or 
you will have a dispute with your lover. 

An old superstition is that the bride 
must tear up every letter containing pro- 
posals of marriage into pieces no larger 
than postage stamps, and have them 
thrown into the fire by some one else or 
evil spirits will haunt the home she is to 
make her own. 

Keep one of your love letters in your 
shoe and your sweetheart will be true to 
you. 

A letter received from a devoted friend 
on your wedding day is a good omen. 

These superstitions may be given by 
two class members (or more), taking 
turns in giving a superstition to the rest 
of the class. 

On slips of paper are written the fol- 
lowing names: 


bridegroom minister 

bride bridesmaid 
flower girl matron of honor 
best man 


Hand them out to the class members 
(as far as they will go), saying that they 
are the names of those who have a part 
to play in the marriage ceremony. Ask 
a question fitting for each. The pupil 
holding the right name should rise and 
answer the question. 


Question for the groom: 

How long a honeymoon would you like 
to spend with your bride? 

For the minister : 

Do you believe in omitting the word 
“obey” from the ceremony ? 

For the bride: 

What would you do if your husband 
read the newspaper at the breakfast table 
the morning after you were married? 

For the flower girl: 

What kind of flowers would you pre- 
fer to carry? 

For the bridesmaid: . 

What would you do if you stepped on 
the bride’s wedding veil as she was ap- 
proaching the minister? 














For the best man: 
How would you feel if the groom had 
forgotten the wedding ring? 
or the matron of honor: 
What part does the matron of honor 
play in a marriage ceremony? 


As a close to the program ask the 
members of the class to give us the names 
of some of the old familiar love songs. 
Ask (after a number have been given) if 
any of them know which is often called 
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the sweetest love song in the world. It 
is “Annie Laurie” (write this on the 
board). Repeat the first verse to the 
class—almost every one can follow it, as 
it is well known: 


Maxwelton’s braes are bonny 
Where early fa’s the dew, 

And ’twas there that Annie Laurie 
Gave me her promise true. 

Gave me her promise true, 
Which ne’er forgot will be, 

And for bonny Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me doon and dee. 























“He had a store 
Of friends and fortune once, as we could guess 
From his nice habits and his gentleness.”—Shelley. 


EAR FRIENDS: This is often our lit- 
tle prayer: 


“Oh, wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’es as ithers see us.” 


We are sensitive about our “differ- 
ence” from other people, and we some- 
times wonder how we appear to them. 
We try hard to get out from ourselves 
and to Jook at ourselves from the outside. 
We wish some kind friend would tell us, 
with the frankness that does not hurt, of 
our appearances and manners. Have we 
acquired peculiar idiosyncrasies which 
should be eliminated? You know how 
the husband of the fat lady is constantly 
being interrogated. Whenever she sees 
a somewhat stout lady coming towards 
them, she whispers frantically, “John, do 
I look like that?” 

I am going to tell you how some of 
the people who are deafened do appear 
to others, and when you gaze into this 
mirror look carefully and see if you can 


behold yourself. I shall show you the 
reflection of Truth. 

There is a lonely woman who has been 
sent many adversities in life beside the 
handicap of deafness. Until she was 
twenty or so she had every advantage 
that her parents could bestow upon her. 
Then suddenly she was thrown upon her 
own resources, which were very few, for 
music, travel, riding, dancing, and highly 
social affairs are not advantages which 
may be turned into profits when one be- 
comes deafened. It was only another 
sad case where fond parents had failed to 
provide for a possible contingency hid- 
den within the hand of Fate. She tried 
one thing after another—nursing, dress- 
making, housekeeping—and because she 
was inexperienced and there were many 
who were better trained, and also be- 
cause she was very deaf, she did not suc- 
ceed. When I knew her she was very 
lonely and unhappy. She had almost 
completely lost the power of concéntra- 
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tion and lacked the ability to do any one 
thing well. She was fidgety, jumpy, pick- 
ing up this, rushing to that, forgetting 
what she had started out to accomplish. 
She could hear only a very loud voice, 
but she dreaded missing a word. She 
watched personal conversation suspi- 
ciously. She regarded friendly banter 
and laughter among others with tears in 
her eyes. She would thrust her hand 
behind her ear and strain to catch every 
word of a dull prosaic stretch of table 
talk. She was using up all her energy, 
and it was wearing her out completely. 

Are you releasing your nervous energy 
into a thousand useless channels, or have 
you utilized your forces to some good 
purpose and thereby retained your dig- 
nity and poise? 

Do you try to bluff off your deafness? I 
find that the most conscientious of us are 
doing that. But watch out, my friend; it 
will lead you into the ways of embarrass- 
ment, if not worse. I introduced a friend 
of mine, who is one of the best lip-read- 
ing teachers in this country, to my father. 
He had heard of her often before and I 
had read portions of her splendid letters 


tohim. So he said, “Aren’t you the lady 
who writes such clever letters to my 
daughter ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, smiling. 

“They are very clever,” he continued. 

“Yes,” she said, nodding her head, 


“very.” Being the most modest of 
ladies, and not at all addicted to “tooting 
her own horn,” she had had no idea what 
she was saying. 

Look at what I did. A gentleman 
called me up on the telephone one even- 
ing and said, “My mother wants to speak 
with you.” I had met his mother only 
once and her voice was unfamiliar, so 
that I missed most of what she said. 
Soon I began to realize that she was ask- 
ing me a question. 

“Yes,” I said; “yes, indeed.” 

“Mmmmmm’—a rumble of sounds 
and now and then a word, “five o’clock,” 
“be all right,” “Dick,” “very much.” 

Thinking myself pretty clever with 
clue words, I thought, “She wants to call 
with Dick tomorrow at five o’clock.”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “that will be fine.” 

Distance from the telephone brought 
me doubts. What. had I promised? 
I told my mother about it, fortunately, 
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and she insisted upon calling up and 
verifying the matter. Of course, she had 
to tell of my mistake! It was well that 
she did it, too, for the request had been 
an invitation for an all-day automobile 
ride in the country, to return at five. And 
I had very important duties that day, 
with many people depending upon me to 
stay right where I was! 

Bluffing may become a deadly enemy. 
It may lead you into accepting or reject- 
ing important business propositions, so- 
cial engagements, appointments, mar- 
riage proposals (!), and to missing the 
grave announcements of birth, illness, or 
death. 

Do you know the men and women who 
are so deaf that they must constantly use 
their hands as ear-trumpets? Have you 
noticed the facial expressions that ac- 
company the habit: protruding eyes, lips 
more or less (usually more) parted, 
muscles drawn tightly, an expression of 
intense anxiety? Such people generally 
sit so close to the edge of the chair that 
I tremble for fear they will suddenly sit 
off—upon the floor! They have a great 
deal of my sympathy, but also a little 
wonder. ‘They usually refuse to buy an 
instrument to aid their hearing because 
of the embarrassment it would cause 
them to wear it. They say, “I can hear 
without one. Therefore why should I 
buy one? I am saving that for a last 
resort.” This same excuse is offered by 
those who have not studied lip-reading. 
They don’t need it—yet! What would 
happen, I wonder, if a great mirror 
should suddenly flash up before them and 
they should see themselves — reflected 
therein? 

We are so used to criticizing our hear- 
ing friends for nodding their heads, turn- 
ing away from the light, exaggerating 
the movements of their lips, or not allow- 
ing them flexibility; for talking loud, 
soft, fast, or slow. Did you ever stop to 
think that they may be slightly embar- 
rassed to have your eyes fixed immov- 
ably upon their mouths? They may be 
eager to help you, but this unaccustomed 
situation causes them discomfort and 
self-consciousness. They may be trying 
to make every effort to make it easier 
for you to understand them. I have seen 
deaf people constantly interrupting im- 
patiently, “Don’t nod your head,” “Don’t 
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talk so loud,” “Your mouth is so stiff 
that it is almost impossible to read it,” 
in a manner that does not stop short of 
rudeness. Let us be generous and 
courteous always. 

Do you have a tendency to monopolize 
the conversation? I know that it is not 
because you think that what you are say- 
ing is so noteworthy as it is because you 
want to “kill time” and prevent the per- 
son to whom you are talking from saying 
things that you know will be difficult for 
you to hear. You must remember, how- 
ever, that a one-sided conversation be- 
comes very monotonous and uninterest- 
ing, and that the habit may cause you to 
become a deadly bore. I know a deaf lady 
who often makes very interesting re- 
marks which provoke questions for more 
information from her hearers. But as 
soon as she sees them open their mouths 
she waves them aside as if she had read 
their thoughts by some psychic process 
and knew what they were about to say, 
and proceeds with her story without giv- 
ing any answer at all to the unspoken 
question. This same lady uses a long 


tube (when she does sometimes listen), 


and when she condescends to let you 
speak into it will most likely snatch it 
out of your hands before you have half 
finished, or else take her end of it out of 
her ear and you find yourself talking 
down a hollow tube to the “lambent air.” 
This may lead to frequent errors. For 
example, supposing she should ask, “Can 
you come up to my house this after- 
noon?” and I replied, “I should like to 
very much, but I have another engage- 
ment.” If she should remove the tube 
before the “but,” whose fault would it be 
if no visitor appeared that day? 

Just one last picture before you lose all 
patience with me. Are you constantly 
appealing to other people’s sympathy by 
a recital of the history of your deafness 
and all the trials and tribulations it has 
brought upon you? It is a woeful tale 
and very wearing upon the emotions of 
your hearers. What can they say to 
comfort you—-they, who have never had 
the “affliction” themselves? What do 
you want them to say? Would it not be 
better to have them leave you with the 
thought, “What a bright, happy woman 
she is in spite of her handicap! She has 
such a keen appreciation of beauty, is so 
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well-informed, and has a saving sense of 
humor. I love to hear her talk!” rather 
than “Poor woman! I’m sorry she’s so 
unhappy. I believe I’d almost rather die 
than be deaf like she is. Let me see, 
where does that clever Mrs. Brown 
live?” 

Besides, there is another special per- 
son to whom you may tell all these 
things—some one who has always been 
hard of hearing, and therefore has been 
through many of your experiences and 
understands—waiting to comfort and 
cheer you, to advise and be advised by 
you, to suggest some new ideas for profit 
or pleasure, and to receive such ideas 
from you that she may pass them on to 
others. In three words, she loves you— 
and that is why she has become The 
Friendly Lady. 

Now I have a few little things to speak 
of before closing. Do you know any one 
in or near Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, 
or in Brooklyn, New York, who is hard 
of hearing and would like to practise lip- 
reading with some one else who is also 
deafened ? 

I have been told that Detroit, Michi- 
gan, needs a league for the deaf to meet 
a desire for sociability and that a teacher 
of lip-reading would find a profitable 
practise there. My informant told me 
that the city had one very good school, 
but was still in need of another. 

The attractive drawing at the head of 
this article was executed by Miss Dor- 
othy Raymond, of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, and we are very proud of it. 
As you may see, the two girls are ab- 
sorbed in reading the Round Robin let- 
ters, which go to each Correspondence 
Club member. The club is constantly 
increasing its membership. It welcomes 
men and women, both young and old and 
in between. One young man asks me to 
make “a pointed request” for more . 
masculine members. How is it done? 
Well, every one is cordially invited to 
join! 

Yours for Truth, Self-Improvement, 
and Happiness, 

THe Frrenpiy Lapy, 
35th St. and Volta Place, 
Washington, D. C. 

Please don’t omit that stamped, self- 
addressed envelope when you want a per- 
sonal reply. 











THE HEAVENS * 
By JAMES COFFEE HARRIS 
THE STARS 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are; 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


HILDREN WONDER what the stars are. 
A long time ago grown people did 
not know, but now we do know what 
the stars are. We know what they are 
made of. We know how big they are. 
We know which way they are traveling. 


know that there is iron in some of the 
stars. We know that there are gases in 
all the stars. We know that there are 
the same things in the stars as is in the 
air and in the water and other things on 
the earth. We know that the stars are 
made of the same things that the water 
is made of and that the rocks are made 
of. The earth is made of 92 different 
kinds of matter, different kinds of atoms. 





THE STARS AS SEEN IN A TELESCOPE 
Each white dot is a star—Popular Science Monthly, September, 1915. 


We know how fast they go. We know 
which stars are young and which stars 
are old. 

We know that the stars are made of 
the same things that the earth is. We 





*Astronomy for children. Presented to the 
older pupils of the Georgia School for the 
Deaf by James Coffee Harris, superintendent, 
January, 1921. (Stenographic report.) 
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We have found nearly all of these 92 dif- 
ferent kinds of matter in the stars. 

We have two instruments through 
which we look at the stars. One instru- 
ment helps us to tell what the stars are 
made of. With this we can tell what gases 
are burning in a star to make it shine. 
This instrument is the spectroscope. (Mr. 
Harris wrote on the board the word spec- 











troscope and he told many things the in- 
strument showed us.) _The other instru- 
ment is the telescope, a picture of which 
I show you. It enables us to see stars 
that our eyes cannot see and it shows us 
many things. The best telescopes divide 
distances away by 3,000; they seem to 
bring things 3,000 times nearer to us. 

I have told you what the stars are made 
of. If you will look at the stars closely 
you will see many colors in them. Some 
stars are red, some stars are blue, some 
are yellow, some are bluish white and 
some are yellowish red. Now we know 
that the white stars are the young stars. 
They have not been made very long as 
compared with the red stars, which are 
old stars. After awhile the red stars will 
stop shining, when they are very, very 
old, and then you cannot see them from 
here. There are many dark dead stars 
that we cannot see; yet we know they are 
moving in the sky. We know this be- 
cause sometimes one of them gets between 
us and_a shining star and shuts off the 
light of that star. 
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The sun is just one of the stars. It 
seems so big because it is so near us. The 
stars seem so little because they are so 
far away. Many of the stars are bigger 
than the sun. The sun is ninety-three 
million miles away from here, but the 
nearest star is 25 trillion miles away from 
here. . 

There are hundreds of millions of 
stars. Ona clear night when you look 
up at the stars you can see only four 
thousand stars. Some stars are very 
bright because they are not so far away 
as other stars. Some look very bright 
because they are very big. We now know 
the size of many of the stars. We now 
know how many miles some of the stars 
are from the earth. Remember, the sun 
is just one of the stars, but it is so near 
us compared with other stars that it gives 
us the light of day. We cannot see the 
stars in the daytime, but they shine in the 
day as well as in the night. When our 
earth turns over, so that we cannot see the 
sun, it is dark, and then we can see the 
stars. The light of the sun is then shut off. 


THE PLANETS 


This star of ours, the sun, has a family 
of children, and the children stay around 
this star like children stay around their 
father. These are called planets. They 
go around our star, the sun, and stay 
around it. They keep their different dis- 
tances away from the sun. These planets 
belong to the sun. The sun goes through 
space at the rate of twelve miles a second. 
Some of the stars move through space as 
fast as 200 miles a second. Some stars 
move very fast and some very slowly. The 
white stars travel slowly, the red stars 
travel fast. The sun is yellowish red and 
is not as old as some stars. Therefore 
the sun does not travel through space as 
fast as the very red stars. As the sun 
moves on, he drags all his children, the 
planets, with him. All the planets go 
around the sun as he moves on. 

There are eight of these planets which 
we call the children of the sun. Some of 
these are large and some are small. They 
are all shaped like the sun and they go 
around on their axes like the sun. They 
spin around on their axes from west to 
east. This makes day and night on each 


of the planets. The names of these chil- 
dren of the sun are, in the order of their 
distance away from him, Mercury, Venus, 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune. (Mr. Harris then wrote 
the names on the board and had the pupils 
repeat the names of the planets.) Be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter are 
many globes too small to be seen with the 
naked eye. They are called planetoids. 
They also go around the sun. The sun 
is the father and these planets are the 
children, and he carries the children along 
with him as he rushes through space. 

. Would you like to know how these 
planets were made and why they all go 
around the sun? I will tell you what 
those believe who know the most about 
it. A long time ago a great star passed 
very near our sun, which is so hot that it 
is all liquid and gas. Its light comes 
from burning gases. When the great 
star was very near the sun it drew the 
sun toward it so strongly that great quan- 
tities of the liquid and gaseous body of 
the sun shot out toward the star. Some 
of it went so far from the sunthat it 
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COMPARATIVE SIZES OF THE PLANETS AND THE NUMBER OF THEIR MOONS , 


1. Mercury—No moon. 
2. Mars—Two moons. 
3. Venus—No moon. 
4. Earth—One moon. 


5. Uranus—Four moons. 
6. Neptune—One moon. 
7. Saturn—Nine moons. 
8. Jupiter—-Nine moons. 


From White’s Astronomy. 


could not get back, but it had to stay 
where it was. It was balanced by the pull 
of the star, which had drawn it out, and 
the pull of the sun, which always draws it 
back. This makes it go around the sun. 
Most of this matter that left the sun to 
follow the passing star finally drew to- 
gether as eight different globes, which are 
our eight planets. Some of these have 
moons which go around them. Mercury 
has no moon. Venus has no moon. The 
earth has one moon. Jupiter has nine 


moons. Saturn has nine moons and 
Saturn has also some rings around it. If 
you look in the telescope at Saturn you 
will see the rings and nine moons shining 
around him. It is a very beautiful sight. 
Uranus has four moons. Neptune, which 
is farthest away from the sun, has one 
moon. 

Some of these planets move around the 
earth very fast and some very slowly. 
(Mr. Harris showed the children with 
the planetarium how fast the planets went 
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around the sun, naming each planet.) A 
year is the time it takes for the earth to 
go around the sun. A year on any planet 
is just how long it takes that planet to 
go around the sun. A year in Mercury 
is 88 of our days. A year in Venus is 
225 of our days. A year on the earth is 
365 days. It takes Mars 1 9/10 of our 
years to go around the sun. It takes 
Jupiter nearly 12 of our years to go 
around the sun. It takes Saturn 29% of 
our years to go around the sun. It takes 
Uranus 84 of our years to go around the 
sun, and it takes Neptune 165 of our 
years to go around the sun. The farther 
away from the sun a planet is, the longer 
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All these planets move in the same di- 
rection around the sun. They all turn on 
their axes just as the earth does, from 
west to east. The sun also turns around 
from west to east. The sun turns on its 
axis and the earth turns on its axis. It 
takes the sun 25 days to turn on its axis, 
because it is so big. It is 864,000 miles 
in diameter. Our earth is nearly 8,000 
miles in diameter and it turns on its axis 
every 24 hours.. The sun is more than a 
million times as big as the earth. If it 
were hollow, it would hold more than a 
million earths. 

Remember, the earth’s diameter 
nearly 8,000 miles. 


is 
The diameter of 





























Distance Time of oe 
Degree of Time of Me | Density | 38 
Planet. |? yon rad tn nee pee os inclination rotation on | a <r g g 
of miles. peace _— the sun. | water. Zs 

| 
Mercury..| 3,020 me T° Seeaes | 88 days.....-- Oe Oe saks Face pes 0 
Venus....| 7,700 he eee 235. days... .-.- 225 days----- 4.8 0' 
Earth....| 7,920 93 23.5 23 hrs. 56 min. | 365% days 5. 58 1! 
Mars....-. | 4,230 141.5 25 24 hrs. 37 min. | 687 days. --.- 4.01 2 
Jupiter _..| 87,000 483.3 | Small....| 9hrs.55min.| 11% years-_-. 1.33 9} 
Saturn...| 73,000 886 25 10 hrs. 13min.| 29% years - -72 9 
Uranus ...| 31,900 1,782 Large....| Unknown..---. 84 years ... 1.22 4 
peptnne-- 34,800 2,790 Large....| Unknown---.- 165 years. .--- 1.11 | 1 











it takes it to go around the sun. The 
earth, you remember, is 93 million miles 
from the sun. (Mr. Harris showed the 
children the planetarium again and showed 
them how the planets travel.) Neptune 
is nearly three billion miles from the sun. 
If you were to start to Neptune and go 
a mile a minute, it would take you 5,000 
years to go to Neptune. It would take 
you 700 years to go to Jupiter. It would 
take 5,000 years to go to Neptune in an 
airship. You could not go in an airship 
from the earth to a planet because the air 
does not exist much higher than 100 miles 
above the earth. Beyond that there is no 
air, but empty space, till you reach a 
planet ‘or a star. 


Mercury is just a little more than a third 
of the earth’s diameter. Venus is nearly 
as big as the earth. The diameter of 
Mars is a little more than half that of the 
earth. The four planets nearest the sun 
are very much smaller than the four 
planets farthest from the sun. The di- 
ameter of Jupiter is eleven times that of 
the earth, Saturn nine, Uranus four times, 
and Neptune a little more than four times. 

If you were to weigh all the planets, 
you would find that the sun would weigh 
744 times as much as all of them together. 
We know how much these planets weigh. 
We know how much the sun weighs. 
The earth weighs six sextillion tons. The 
sun weighs 330,000 times that much. 





THE PLANETS ON THE SURFACE OF THE SUN, SHOWING THE RELATIVE SIZES OF SUN AND PLANETS 


The black band represents a belt across the sun, whose diameter is 865,000 miles. If the 
sun were a hollow sphere, it would hold more than a million spheres the size of the earth. 
(From Lessons in Physical Geography. Copyright, 1901, 1916, by Charles R. Dryer. Ameri- 


can Book Company, publishers.) 
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Some of the planets, like the earth, do 
not shine. The light on them comes from 
the sun, except a little light at night which 
comes from the moon and stars. (Mr. 
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Harris showed the pictures of the planets 
on a black space, which gives an idea of 
the size of the sun and the sizes of the 
planets). 


THE MOON 


It would take 81 moons to weigh as 
much as the earth. The diameter of the 
moon is 2,160 miles, which is but. little 
more than one-fourth the diameter of the 
earth. The moon is going with the earth 
around the sun. The moon is also going 
around the earth. 

The moon goes around the earth in 
29% days. It also turns on its axis in 
29% days. It stays 240,000 miles from 
the earth. It keeps the same part of its 
surface always toward the earth. This 
makes the face of the moon look always 
the same. Because the moon goes all 
around the earth and turns all around on 
its axis in the same time, we always see 
the same half of the moon. You can un- 
derstand why this is if you will face a 
person and then, by stepping sideways 
and keeping your face toward him and 
staying the same distance from him, you 
walk in a circle around him. He cannot 
see your back. So, because the moon 
turns on its axis in the same number of 
days it takes for it to go around the earth, 
we always see the same part of the moon. 
Nearly half the moon is forever hidden 
from our sight. 

The moon is only about one-fourth of 
a million miles away from us. The sun is 
ninety-three million miles away—nearly 
four hundred times as far. With the best 
telescopes we see the moon as if it were 
only eighty miles away. It has no air or 
water on it. It has no living thing on it. 


We see many mountains and we see 
shadows of these mountains when the 
sun is shining on them. We see inside 
the top of many large volcanoes that do 
not now burn. The moon is cold and 
dark, except on the part where the sun is 
shining. Moonlight is sunlight reflected 
by the moon. The only part of the moon 
that we see is the part facing us, that is 
getting the sunshine. When the whole of 
the part of the moon facing us gets the 
sunshine, it is full moon. When only a 
small part of the part facing us gets the 
sunshine, it is new moon or old moon. 

Remember, it is 29% days from one 
new moon to the next. The side of the 
moon facing us gets after new moon a 
little fuller of sunshine every day till full 
moon, and it is then seen after sunset at a 
place in the sky farther toward the east 
than it was the night before. The moon 
waxes, that is, the shining part grows 
larger every day, from new moon until 
full moon. After full moon the part of 
the moon facing us gets a little less of the 
sunshine. The moon wanes, that is, the 
shining part seen by us grows smaller 
every day, between full moon and the 
night before new moon. The moon is 
between the earth and the sun at new 
moon. The earth is between the moon 
and the sun at full moon. 


“Yon moon that, rising, looks for us again, 
How oft hereafter will she wax and wane? 
How oft hereafter, rising, look for us 
In this same garden—and for one in vain?” 


THE ZODIAC 


As I told you, every clear night you can 
see with your naked eye all the planets 
except Uranus and Neptune. You will 
find them all in the part of the sky that 
is nearly above the earth’s equator. The 
narrow strip of the sky in which all the 
planets stay as they go around the sun is 
called the zodiac. This zodiac is only 
sixteen degrees wide. It is only. about 
one-eleventh as wide as all the sky which 
you can see at one time. It is the path of 
the planets as they travel from west to 


east in the sky nearly over the earth’s 
equator. If you look at this part of the 
sky you can see five stars that do not 
twinkle. These are the five planets. All 
of them except Mars stay near the middle 
of the zodiac. Mars is sometimes near 
the edge. The planets change their places 
in the sky every day, as they move around 
the sun. All the stars seem to stay in the 
same place for thousands of years, but 
we know they really are moving. Only 
the planets seem to change their places. 
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THE MILKY WAY 


The sun is near the center of the space 
inhabited by stars. The Milky Way is a 
broad, irregular strip of dim light, to be 
seen every clear night across the skies. 
Looking toward the Milky Way, we see 
where most of the stars stay, many of 
them too far away to be seen even with a 
telescope. All the stars not in the Milky 
Way can be seen with a telescope. A 
box big enough to hold all the space 
where there are stars would be in the 
shape of a very flat watch. The circum- 
ference of this great box would be 
around the Milky Way. The diameter of 
this vast space that takes in the farthest 
stars is about two hundred quadrillion 


miles. . The thickness of this star- 
inhabited space is only about one-tenth as 
much, about twenty quadrillion- miles. 
Outside this watch-shaped part of space 
where the stars stay there is nothing that 
we know of. It may be that there are other 
systems of stars whose light cannot reach 
us, because they are so far away that the 
light from them is shut off by the many 
little particles of matter scattered here 
and there in the space between us and 
them. There are in the sky some patches 
of dim grayish light that may be just a 
little light that comes through from other 
systems of stars like ours. We do not 
know this. We can only guess. 


THE COMETS 





COMETS’ TAILS LAG BEHIND THE LINE JOINING THE SUN (S) AND THE COMETS’ NUCLEI 


Orbital motion is carrying the nucleus of the comets to the right.—Scientific Monthly, 
December, 1916. 


(Mr. Harris showed the children a 
picture of a comet.) The comet looks 
like a star with a long tail or banner. 
This comet goes around the sun just as 
the planets do. There are 400 comets 
that we know of which go around the 
sun. The men who study the stars know 
when to look for each of these comets. 
The tail of the comet never points to the 
sun, but points away from the sun, be- 
cause the sunlight strikes against the thin 
material which makes up the tail of the 
comet. The wave of the sunlight drives 


the tail of the comet back behind the head 
and away from the sun. The head of 
the comet is made of many small bodies, 
that once rushed together as they were 
wending their way around the sun. and 
now they pull together and stay together 
while they go around the sun at the same 
time. Some of the bodies that make the 
head of the comet are much heavier and 
larger than other bodies in the head of the 
comet. When the bodies that make the 
head of the comet get wide apart it is no 
longer a comet. Thus comets are born 
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and comets die. The comets may be 


called the wayward children of the sun. 
They go far away from their birthplace 
and get into trouble. They get mixed up 
with the planets and some of them fall 
into the sun, and then they become a part 
of the sun, as a drop of water falling into 
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the ocean becomes a part of the ocean. 
The matter that makes up the comets, 
like that which makes up the planets, was 
once in the sun and was pulled away from 
the sun by a passing star a long, long time 
ago. It has been going around the sun 
ever since. 


THE METEORS 


When you look up into the sky at night 
you sometimes see a streak of light sud- 
denly appear. You will see what looks 
like a star falling in the sky. It looks 
like a star shooting across the sky. It is 
not a star. As you know, the stars are 
very, very far away—trillions of miles 
away—and these things that you see, 
which look like stars, are in the air just 
above us, less than 100 miles away. These 
things that look like stars are not stars, 
but they are meteors. These meteors are 
rocks that were once far above the earth. 
Some are very small and some are larger 
than this room. They make a flashing in 
the sky because they fall on the earth very 
fast; and when they strike the air they 
make a streak of light, the same way as 
when you hit a piece of iron with a rock 
you see sparks of fire come out. When 
these rocks that were above the air in the 
sky come down to earth very fast they 
strike against the air and this knocks 
sparks of fire out of them. ~ 

Meteors are not falling stars; they are 
just rocks—some big ones and some little 
ones. There are many of these rocks in 
the sky and they fall to the earth as 
meteors every day. A great many of 
these rocks that are up in the sky are 
rocks that were once traveling together 
as comets. When too near the sun the 
rocks would pull apart; they would pull 
farther and farther apart every time they 
passed near the sun, and after awhile 
there would be no comet. When these 
rocks that were once in comets fall, some 


of them go through the air entirely to the 
earth and they make great holes in the 
ground. I have seen many meteors that 
have fallen to the ground. Some of them 
I have seen are one-tenth as large as this 
room. You can see many of them in a 
New York City museum and in the Wash- 
ington City museum. They are made of 
the same matter as rocks on the earth. 
When Peary was trying to find the North 
Pole he found a big meteor rock near the 
Arctic Circle, and he put it in his ship 
and brought it to New York City. It 
was a rock that had made a flashing light 
in the sky, perhaps many years before 
Peary found it. 

Some of these meteors make a very 
brilliant path through the sky. Some of 
them burst with a loud explosion. I will 
tell you about one of these exploding 
meteors. On the second day of August, 
1860, about 10 o’clock at night, a great 
ball of fire about the size of the full moon 
came suddenly in sight to people living in 
northeastern Georgia and went north- 
ward, exploding over the southern bound- 
ary line of Kentucky. It was seen over 
an area 900 miles in diameter. The 
length of its path in the sky was 240 
miles, which it went in eight seconds, 
about 30 miles a second. When it was 
first seen in Georgia it was about 82 miles 
above the earth’s surface; when it ex- 
ploded in Kentucky it was about 28 miles 
high. Sometimes after these explosions 
many of the broken parts fall to the earth. 


THE NEBULA 


(Mr. Harris showed the photograph of 
stars.) You see many white dots. That 
is the photograph of what you see when 
you look through a telescope into the sky. 
Instead of seeing a few stars, you see 
many thousand stars. Each one of these 


bright dots is a star. You will also see 
white patches in the sky. These whitish 
patches will perhaps become stars after 
awhile. (Mr. Harris showed a photo- 
graph of a nebula.) See one of these 
large gray patches. There are several 
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hundred thousand of these gray patches 
that are seen through a telescope. One is 
called nebula and two or more’ of them 





FROM PHOTOGRAPH IN COMSTOCK’S ASTRONOMY— 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 
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are called nebula. (Mr. Harris wrote 
the words “nebula” and “nebulz” on the 
board.) Stars are born from them. 

This is the way a nebula appears in the 
telescope. You can hardly see it with the 
naked eye. In the telescope it looks like 
a vast whirlpool of whitish matter that is 
glowing with light. We can see a large 
mass in the middle and some thickened 
rounded places. These are contracting to 
be globes, and they will draw into them- 
selves all smaller bodies of matter near 
them. The large mass in the middle will 
become a large star. The central rounded 
masses will become other stars, but per- 
haps not so large. It was in this way 
that our sun was made. A vast nebula 
drew together to form a star. The light 
from the nebula in the picture (Andro- 
meda) tells us that it is made of the same 
kind of matter as we find on the earth. 
The spectroscope tells exactly what gas 
is burning to make the light that comes 
from a star, or a nebula, or a comet. 


THE STARS MOVE 


As I told you, all the stars are moving, 
the red stars moving fast and the white 
stars moving slowly. These stars do not 
all move in the same direction. Many 
stars are moving in the same direction, as 
if they belonged to the same stream. 
There are several different streams of 
stars moving in different directions. 
Sometimes the stars pass so close to one 
another as to pull away parts of one 
another, and sometimes they come to- 
gether and cause a collision, like two en- 
gines meeting. When two stars meet, 
both are destroyed, and the stuff they are 
composed of spreads out many millions 
of miles. That becomes a nebula, and 
glows in the sky as a broad white patch. 
The scattered matter that makes up the 
nebula will draw together in globes or 
balls and each one of the globes or balls 
will become a star. Some stars are. born 
this way. At first, all stars are white 
stars. These stars keep shining millions 
and millions of years and after awhile 


the white stars become the red stars and 
then after a long while they become dark 
dead stars. All stars keep moving on 
through space unless they strike another 
star. When stars hit each other, as I told 
you, they become a nebula, and the scat- 
tered material of every nebula draws to- 
gether to become a globe and thus be- 
comes a star. Sometimes one nebula will 
make several stars. 

At night when you look up at the stars 
you will see some white and some red 
stars and you will find some whitish 
patches that I told you are not stars, but 
are called nebula. Remember, there are 
many hundred million stars. There are 
more than three hundred thousand neb- 
ulz. Some of the nebulz are being made 
into stars. Some of the whitish patches 
in the sky are thought to be light from 
other systems of stars, other universes, 
so far away that our telescopes cannot 
see their separate stars. 


HOW THE PLANETS APPEAR 


You will see that almost all of the stars 
twinkle—that is, they sparkle and ‘seem 
to shake. They are far more beautiful 


than diamonds. Look tonight toward the 
west, just after sunset, and you will see a 
big star, but it does not twinkle— that is, 
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it does not sparkle. This star shines with 
a steady light. There is enough light 
from that star to make an object on the 
earth cast a shadow. Sometimes you can 
see that star in the daytime, it is so very 
bright. But it is not a star at all. It is 
Venus, which, you remember, is one of 
the planets. It will change its place and 
be the morning star in a few weeks. Then 
it will come to be the evening star again. 
The light from planets does not twinkle. 
If the light of a star twinkles, it is really 
a star as big and bright as our sun, but 
so far away it looks like a point of light. 
If it does not twinkle, it is a planet. All 
planets move about through the sky. 
They go around the sun. So you can tell 
a planet from a star in two ways. The 
planets do not twinkle and they move 
their places in the sky. 

Venus is now the evening star and the 
morning star is Jupiter. Saturn is very 
near Jupiter just now. You cannot see 
the planets Uranus and Neptune with the 
naked eye, because they are so far away. 
Neptune is nearly three billion miles 
away. We can see Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Saturn, and Jupiter every night. 
These five planets and the sun ‘and the 
moon, seven in all, are the only things 
that we see in the heavens that seem to 
move. Although the stars move, they do 
not seem to move, and we call them fixed 
stars. These five planets and the moon 
and the sun are seen to move. 

A long time ago people—the Egyptians 
and the Babylonians—thought that these 





The stars draw one another. The sun 
draws the planets, and they draw the sun. 
The sun and his planets draw the stars. 
We call this gravitation. This makes 
every star and planet keep its place. It 
makes the moon go around the earth. It 
makes the earth and the other planets go 
around the sun. Sometimes the moon 
gets between us and the sun. “This makes 
an eclipse of the sun. Sometimes the 
earth gets between the moon and the sun. 
This makes an eclipse of the moon, be- 





THE ECLIPSES 
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wandering planets and the sun and the 
moon were seven gods, and that they 
helped us sometimes and hurt us some- 
times. Because the people thought they 
were gods and could help us or hurt us, 
the people would make burnt offerings 
and prayers to these heavenly bodies. 
One day they prayed to the sun, the next 
day to the moon, and so on until prayer 
was made to all the seven gods in the sky. 
We now call the day Sunday on which 
they prayed to the sun, and the day on 
which they prayed to the moon Monday. 
Saturday is the name of the day they 
prayed to Saturn. 

There were seven of the heavenly 
bodies, five planets and the sun and the 
moon, that they thought were gods, and 
they would make sacrifices to them, so 
that once in every seven days every god 
in the sky was worshiped. These people 
thought that seven gods were looking 
down on them, and if the people were 
good, the gods would know it, and if they 
were bad the gods would know it. 

We now know the truth about the 
heavens and the sun and the moons, and 
we laugh at those old-time people, who 
lived four thousand years ago, because 
they thought these planets were gods. 
We now believe there is one God, who 
makes all these things, and we pray to 
one God, but we cannot see Him. We 
cannot see God, but we believe that He 
lives in the stars and in the planets, in 
the sun and in the moon and in every- 
thing. We believe that He lives in us. 


cause it makes the shadow of the earth 


fall on the moon. We know the very 
minute of the days when all the eclipses 
will occur. 


“There’s a dial in the garden, 

And the sun is keeping the time, 

A faint slow-moving shadow, 

And we know that worlds are in rhyme; 
And if the shadow should falter 

By as much as a child’s eyelash, 

The sea would devour the mountains 
And the worlds together would crash.” 















FLOATING ON THE WINGS OF SILENCE WITH BEETHOVEN, 
KITTO, AND EDISON * 


By JOHN A. FERRALL 


A WAKENING in the middle of the night 
and finding difficulty in getting to 
sleep again, a little girl insisted that her 
mother tell her a fairy story. —The mother 
turned on the light and looked at the 
clock. “It is now half past one,” she said, 
“and too late for me to tell you a fairy 
story.” Then she added: “But never 
mind. Your father will be getting home 
soon now, and he will tell us both one!” 

The stories I am about to tell will 
sound like fairy stories, but they are true, 
though somewhat shopworn. The only 
object in retelling them is because of 
their power to lend strength and encour- 
agement to those who tread the pathway 
of silence. For these stories are the 
stories of three of our comrades who 
have not only made their way in the 
world of men, but who have reached the 


very summits in three distinct fields— 
music, literature, and invention (com- 
merce ). 


To take them Micmalbateaty. I shall 
speak first of Beethoven. Most people 
know that he was deaf; that he became 
deaf in adult life; but few, apparently, 
realize that his best work was done after 
this most serious of all handicaps to a 
musical composer had come upon him. 

In a curious way, adversity seems to 
have played the leading role in molding 
Beethoven’s career. It was the poverty 
of his parents that led to his early train- 
ing.. Even as a small child he showed 
unusual musical ability, and his father, 
being very poor, saw in the boy a possible 
means of duplicating the financial suc- 
cess that had been won by the young 
Mozart. So, at the age of four, Beetho- 
ven began his musical education under 
the instruction of his father and some of 
the latter’s rather dissolute- compan‘ons. 
What the instructors lacked in ability, 
however, they appear to have made up 
in enthusiasm, for they often kept the 
boy at the piano, in spite of his tears and 
weariness, until late. at night. 





*These little biographies, modified. to suit 
the occasion, have been used with considerable 
success at the “conversation” classes: of the 
Washington School of Lip-Reading.—J. A. F.: 
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By the time he was nine years old he 
had learned all his father could teach 
him. Then he was placed in the charge 
of two court organists. At twenty-five 
he was a famed pianist and conductor and 
the idol of his native land. At thirty 
deafness came upon him and progressed 
so rapidly that he was almost totally deaf 
within a year—and this in spite of the 
best efforts of leading physicians. 

In the beginning he did not take his 
affliction with any more complacency 
than most of us, but by 1824, after a 
quarter of a century of experience in the 
Silent Land, we find him so well adjusted 
to deafness that he writes to a friend: 
“. . . I hope that Apollg and_ the 
Muses will prevent for some time my de- 
livery into the hands of the Reaper.” He 
had found that there was work, and im- 
portant work, that he could do; that deaf- 
ness did not necessarily mean an end to 
one’s usefulness in life. 

When deafness compelled him to aban- 
don his career as a pianist and conductor, 
he turned to the field still open to him— 
composition. It was at this period that 
he wrote: “I will grapple with fate; it 
shall never break me down.” And he 
adds: “I will, as far as possible, defy my 
fate. However, there must be moments 
when I shall be the most miserable of 
God’s creatures.” 

Then he retired from the world and 
applied himself diligently to his new 
work. Score after score came from his 
hand in bewildering succession ; scores of 
ever-increasing magnitude and grandeur. 
Deafness had given him the solitude, 
concentration, and introspection so nec- 
essary for his highest development. The 
first great work completed after deafness 
came upon him was the “Third Sym- 
phony.” After this came sonatas, trios, 
and songs—and then “Fidelio.” The 
“Ninth Symphony” and the great “Missa 
Solemnis” were also composed after 
deafness had laid its hand upon bim. 

He conducted the orchestra at the first 
performance of the “Ninth Symphony,” 
even though he was so deaf that he could 
not hear any of the instruments, nor 
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could he hear the applause that so vocif- 
erously greeted the composition. Appre- 
ciating the latter fact, one of the singers 
took him by the shoulder and gently 
turned his face to the audience so that he 
might see. And the audience, appreciat- 
ing in its turn the pathetic situation, be- 
gan to manifest its approval in a manner 
he could understand—by waving hand- 
kerchiefs and hats! 

Referring to Beethoven’s deafness, 
Elson has this to say in his “Great Com- 
posers and Their Work”: “Whether this 
(deafness) was a calamity to the world 
may be doubted, for it made the proud, 
sensitive nature more introspective than 
ever, and it was through this self-com- 
muning that his work attained that som- 
ber and earnest vein that cannot often be 
found in his earliest numbers.” 

And another writer adds: “His afflic- 
tion seemed to increase his power of ex- 
pressing in music thé inmost feelings of 
his soul, even though not a sound could 
penetrate his sealed ears, unless it were 
the symphonies of heaven or the music 
of the spheres. Pathetic as was his ca- 
lamity, art is the richer for it; for only 
the life of introspection which it made 
necessary could have enabled him to por- 
tray so faithfully the struggles and the 
emotions of the human heart.” 

Beethoven is usually considered the 
first musical composer to picture himself 
in music. “Music was to him just as 
much a means of expressing his feelings 
as poetry was to Shelley.” And, speak- 
ing of some of the contradictions of 
Beethoven’s nature, Elson insists that it 
is in his music that we must seek the key: 
“Here we have the real Beethoven, fight- 
ing a life-long battle with destiny, never 
morbid, never yielding to despair, hu- 
morous at times, but in a rough and un- 
tamed way, loving liberty and believing 
ever in the brotherhood of all mankind, 
a model in art for all the coming ages.” 

Here, then, the Silent Land has con- 
tributed to the world of music perhaps 
its most original and individualistic com- 
poser, and the greatest instrumental com- 
poser of all time. “. . . beside him, 
Bach is scholastic, Hayden, and even 
Mozart, a little thin, Mendelssohn too 
elegant, Schumann obscure, and Wagner 
extravagant.” 
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About the time Beethoven was getting 
adjusted to his deafness, a boy in Ply- 
mouth, England, fell from the top of a 
thirty-foot ladder and landed on a paved 
court below. When he recovered con- 
sciousness he was in bed, wrapped in 
numerous bandages, and surrounded. by 
people who regarded him curiously. He 
found that he had been unconscious for 
nearly two days. It was not until a day 
or so later that he began to realize that 
all answers to his questions were being 
written out for him. “Why don’t you 
talk to me?” he demanded, “instead of 
writing?” They looked at him oddly, 
and finally one of them wrote: “You 
can’t hear; you can’t hear a sound. Your 
fall made you totally deaf. That’s why 
we have to write to you.” And then, for 
the first time, the boy understood the rea- 
son for the ominous silence all about him 
and the curious looks of the people who 
had come to see him. 

His father was so very poor that he 
felt he could not afford the burden of a 
helpless invalid, and the boy was placed 
in an almshouse. Apparently deafness 
was considered the end. The boy was 
considered as useless to the world as 
though he had been paralyzed. 

As he became adjusted to his new con- 
dition in the almshouse he began to spend 
his time reading and re-reading the few 
books that were available. In this way a 
spark of ambition was aroused in him 
and he began to look for useful work he 
might do. For a time he mended shoes 
in the almshouse. Then he persuaded his 
father to take him from the institution 
and give him an opportunity to make his 
way in the world. 

This was finally done, and ultimately 
he secured a position to his liking in the 
printing office of the Church Missionary 
Society at Islington, where he had an op- 
portunity to use the library. He also 
traveled considerably for the society and 
laid up a stock of information from his 
personal observations that was to prove 
of much value later; for this deaf boy 
was John Kitto, who later made for him- 
self a name as one ‘of the greatest of 
Biblical scholars. He was author of 
“Pictorial History of Palestine,” “The 
Pictorial Bible,” and editor and compiler 
of numerous other works, including an 
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encyclopedia of Biblical literature. Re- 
ferring to his “Daily Bible Illustrations,” 
in 8 volumes, published between 1849- 
1853, the Encyclopedia Britannica notes 
that it was received with an appreciation 
which is not yet extinct. 

Without: education, without ' friends 
who could help him, in direst poverty, 
handicapped by deafness that in his day 
was infinitely more of a handicap than it 
is now, this boy made his way toward the 
light much as a plant in a darkened cellar 
struggles toward the sunlight. It is not 
astonishing that he declares: “I am not, 
myself, a believer in impossibilities.” He 
continues: “I, perhaps, have as much 
right as any man that lives to bear wit- 
ness that there is no one so low but that 
he may rise; no privation or handicap 
which need of itself shut out any man 
from the hope of usefulness in life.” 

But Kitto, while denying the power of 
physical handicaps to crush one, to bar 
absolutely one’s progress, was not a man 
to evade the issue. He recognized the 
limitations that deafness placed upon him 
and he proceeded to make the best of the 
situation. He displayed his willingness 
to take the half-loaf rather than go with- 
out bread at all. He disliked the attempt 
to preach the “advantages” of deafness. 
It was, he declared, much the same as an 
effort to comfort a man with a wooden 
leg by assuring him that he would at 
least have no troubles with corns on that 
foot! 

I have been rather amused, too, at 
reading in his book, “The Lost Senses,” 
published in 1845, an account of his ex- 
perience in trying to follow music by the 
sense of touch. It appears that he found 
by placing his hand upon a piano, espe- 
cially if he placed it near the spot where 
the wires are strung, he could feel the 
high notes of the selection being played. 
If the selection hapened to be one with 
which he was familiar from his hearing 
days, by feeling the high notes and sup- 
plying the lower tones from memory, he 
contrived to get considerable pleasure out 
of the piano. 

At the college at Islington there was a 
large and very fine piano. One of the 
students, becoming interested in Kitto’s 
experiments, used to play for him fre- 
quently. They found that “The Battle 
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of the Prague,” a thunderous selection, 
abounding in high notes and with riumer- 
ous imitations of the various sounds of 
the battlefield, seemed to fit Kitto’s needs 
exactly. So this selection became the 
favorite and was played at frequent in- 
tervals—at such frequent intervals, in 
fact, that the principal of the college was 
compelled, in the interest of his hearing 
pupils, to insist that the terrifying uproar 
be abandoned ! 

_ Lip-reading appears to have been but 
little known at Islington in 1840, though 
Kitto tells us that he had heard of per- 
sons who could “read off” the words of 
a speaker by watching the movements of 
the latter’s lips. “He adds that he could 
understand a few words and some sen- 
tences in his way himself. But he con- 
sidered the art too difficult to warrant 
his giving to it the time that would be 
necessary to become an expert in its use. 
Far from considering life a void, he had 
learned of.so many things a deaf man 
could do that he felt he could not afford 
to devote precious time to an art that ap- 
parently would chiefly benefit himself! 
“It offers no adequate recompense,” he 
declares, “to one who believes his time 
to be very precious and who knows how 
to apply his attention to objects in the 
highest degree useful and interesting.” 

He could not possibly have foreseen 
what an excellent alibi he was supplying 
to those of us in this day and generation 
who seek some excuse for not devoting 
to lip-reading the time and practice which 
our teachers insist is necessary! 

So much for pointing out the place of 
one of our comrades in the very fore- 
front of literary workers who have made 
a permanent impression on the world. 

In science, industry, commerce, and 
invention we can present an almost un- 
rivaled candidate—Edison. 

Edison’s deafness dates from his boy- 
hood. It is well to bear this in mind in 
order that we may understand and ap- 
preciate the fact that his success has been 
won since deafness, and in spite of, as 
well as because of, deafness. Deafness 
did not come to him aiter the founda- 


tion of his success had been laid, but at — 


the very outset of his career—in fact, 
before there was either an outset or a 
career! 
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He was a newsboy. He saved the life 
of the little son of a station agent by 
dragging the youngster from in front of 
an approaching train, the rescue being by 
such a narrow margin that the wheels of 
the train actually brushed Edison’s heels 
as he fell upon the ground beside the 
track, dragging the little boy with him. 
The boy’s father, in his gratitude, offered 
to teach Edison telegraphy. Also he was 
given rather special privileges on the 
train. which he served as newsboy and 
was permitted to fix up a place in one of 
the cars where he could try out small 
experiments during odd moments. 

It happened that during one of these 
experiments the train in lurching around 
a curve displaced a stick of phosphorus 
from the shelf where young Edison had 
placed it, and this, falling upon the floor, 
set the car afire. While he was seeking 
to extinguish the blaze, the conductor 
came in, and the two of them finally 
smothered the blaze. The conductor, 
however, was very angry and at the next 
station put young Edison and his outfit 
off the train, at the same time boxing the 
boy’s ears so severely as to produce a 
life-long deafness. 

Instead of sitting down helplessly to 
bewail his fate, Edison went ahead with 
his work, apparently not realizing that 
he was handicapped. As a matter of 
fact, he tells us that he soon began to 
regard it as something of an asset. In 
William H. Meadowcraft’s “The Boy’s 
Life of Edison” the inventor is quoted 
as follows: 

“This deafness has been of great ad- 
vantage to me in various ways. When 
in the telegraph office I could hear only 
the instrument directly on the table at 
which I sat and, unlike the other oper- 
ators, I was not bothered by the other 
instruments. 

“Again, in experimenting with the tele- 
phone, I had to improve the transmitter 
so that I could hear it. 

“And it was the same with the phono- 
graph. A great defect of that instrument 
was the rendering of the overtones in 
music and the hissing consonants in 
speech. I worked over one year, twenty 
hours a day, Sunday and all, to get the 
word ‘specie’ perfectly recorded and re- 
produced on the phonograph. When this 
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was done I Knew that everything could 
be done—which was a fact. 

“Again, my nerves have been preserved 
intact. Broadway is as quiet to me as a 
country village is to a person with nor- 
mal hearing.” 

A study of Edison’s life and accom- 
plishments almost inevitably forces one 
to question just how much of his success 
has been due to the affliction which 
forced solitude—which gave him oppor- 
tunity for the great concentration which 
his work has demanded. It is a rather 
odd thought that perhaps our pet afflic- 
tion has played an important part in 
bringing to the world the wonderful gifts 
of the electric light, phonograph, moving 
pictures, and many others. Edison is 
said to have filed applications for no less 
than two thousand inventions and modi- 
fications ! 





A RAISE IN RATES - 


Because of repeated increases 
in the cost of printing and paper, 
the Board of Directors of the 
American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf reluctantly found it 
necessary, at its meeting on 
April 23, to raise the price of 
membership in the Association 
from $2.00 to $3.00 a year. In 
other words, all subscribers for 
THe Voita Review will, from 
October I, 1921, pay $3.00 a 
year for the magazine. 

To favor the present readers 
of THe Votta Review and 
their friends, the announcement 
is made that between now and 
the end of September new sub- 
scriptions or renewals of mem- 
bership will be accepted at the 
present rate of $2.00 a year for 
any number of years. Any one 
desiring to take advantage of 
this offer should at once send 
the amount necessary to cover 
the desired period, at the rate of 
$2.00 a year. By doing so an 
actual saving of 50 per cent will 
be effected. Act now. 























A PROJECT FOR EIGHTH-GRADE MATHEMATICS 
From the PARKER PRACTISE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Chicago 
By ANNAH S. TAYLOR 


N HUNTING for a device to make arith- . 


metic interesting; I have found the 
Problem Project Method to be very help- 
‘ful. In the following project the four 
essential steps—“purposing, planning, ex- 
ecution, and judgment”—are emphasized. 


BUILDING A HOME 


Situation —You are a man of a cer- 
tain age, with a salary of $3,000 a year. 
You have saved $2,000, bought a lot, and 
wish to build an $8,000 home. What will 
be your procedure in borrowing the 
money and building the. house? 

Aim.—To get skills in an interesting 
way, to arouse interest in the business 
and industrial world, and to teach social 
needs common to the majority of pupils. 

Discuss the different ways of borrow- 
ing money: 

(a) If you borrow from a national 
bank, you cannot borrow over one-half 
the value of the property and must pay 
from 3% per cent to 6 per cent interest 
on the money borrowed. ' 

(b) If you borrow from a State bank, 
you can borrow almost the entire value 
of the property, but must pay from 12 
per cent to 15 per cent interest on the 
money. 

(c) You may borrow money from an 
individual, the rate of interest to be de- 
termined by the person lending the money. 

(d) You may borrow from a building 
and loan association. Their practises 
vary ; so it would be a good thing to look 
up a reliable one in the neighborhood and 
find out its procedure. 

In each case a mortgage is given. Have 
a deed and let the children read a legal 
description of a lot. 

Work problems borrowing $8,000, for 
a stated period, from the four different 
sources, and decide which is the safest 
and cheapest method. 

Study the secured note, the promissory 
note, and an interest-bearing note. 

If no interest is paid until the note ma- 
tures, how much is then due? Work 
problems in simple interest, such as: 
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-PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR: 


Find the yearly interest from a loan of 
$3,400 at 5 per cent. 

Find the semi-annual interest from 
loans of $6,000 at 5 per cent. 

Find the interest of $750 at 5 per cent 
for 6 months. 

Teach finding the time between dates. 

Teach using the 6 per cent method. 

Teach some indirect problems in in- 
terest. 

Teach the formulas for interest. 

I equals P X R X T. 

A equals P + I. 

A equals P (1 plus R X T). 

Study an architect’s plans for a house. 
Let each child draw the plans for the 
house he would like to build. Teach 
drawing to a scale. Visit the lumber 
yard in the neighborhood and learn the 
names of such parts as studding, rafters, 
sills, and girders. Draw the foundation. 

Find the total area to be excavated; 
how many cubic yards are to be taken 
out if the excavation is carried to the 
depth of 6 feet? cs 

Find the cost of excavating at 50 cents 
a cubic yard. 

Find the cost of excavating the founda- 
tion, including the cost of the excavation 
and the cost of the wall. 

For convenience in working, the ex- 
cavation for a building is usually ex- 
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tended about 8 inches or 1 foot beyond 
the outside of the wall. 


Teach the formula L=> lwd. 


Given L == lwd, find the value of L 


when L = 24, w= 16, d=8. 

Outside Carpentry.—Discuss how lum- 
ber is bought (board measure). 

Compute the number of board feet— 

(1) In 30 rafters 2” x 6” each, 16 feet 
long ; 

(2) In 10 girders 6” x 8” each, 18 feet 
long. 

The price of lumber is usually quoted 
as so many dollars per thousand board 
feet. A price $24 M means that $24 is 
charged for each thousand board feet. 

Find the cost of 1,500 board feet at 
$28 M, etc. 

The Frame.—Give problems for find- 
ing the cost of the sills, girders, floor 
beams, studding, and rafters. 

Find the total cost of the lumber for 
the frame of the house. 

Draw elevations. 

Rough Flooring and Sheeting.—Esti- 
mate the area of the floors and the ap- 
proximate cost at $22 M. 

Consult your drawing and find the 
number of board feet required to cover 
the surface of the gable end of your 
picture. 

Shingles —Shingles come in bundles of 
250 each. Only whole bundles are sold. 

How many shingles will you need for 
your house? How much will they cost 
at $5 a bundle. Find the cost for shin- 
gling the whole house. How many shin- 
gles per square? 

Laths——Ordinary laths are 4 feet long, 
1% inches wide, % inch thick, and are 
laid % inch apart. They are sold in 
bunches of 100. The number of bunches 
(B) of laths required to cover a surface 
I feet long and w feet wide is given by 


formula B= =Ilw, How much will 
it cost to lath the living room at $3 a 
bundle? How many laths are required 
to cover the bed-room? Find the cost 
for lathing the whole house. 

Plastering, Painting, and Kalsomin- 
ing.—In plastering, painting, and kalso- 
mining the unit of measure is the square 
yard. 


How many square yards of plaster are 
necessary to cover the ceiling of your 
living room, the whole room, etc.? 

How much will it cost to kalsomine 
the kitchen at 20 cents a square yard? 


Papering.—The unit of measure in 
wall paper is the single roll, which is 8 
yards long and usually 18 inches wide. 
A double roll is 16 yards long. 

At 30 cents a yard, find the cost of a 
border for your living room. At 45 cents 
a roll, find the cost of papering your liv- 
ing room. Find the cost of papering the 
whole house. 

Concrete Work.—The concrete for the 
basement costs 90 cents a square yard. 
How much did it cost to cement the base- 
ment? 

The lot is 50 feet wide; how much 
will a 9-foot cement walk cost at $1.50 a 
square yard? 

Let the children get estimates on the 
plumbing for a six-room house. Discuss 
the lighting of a house and get estimates 
of cost ; also find out something about the 
wages earned by a plumber and an elec- 
trician. Make an estimate of what the 
carpenters’ bill will be. Discuss. their 
wages, hours of work, etc. 

Insurance.—The house must be insured 
against fire. The rate of insurance is de- 
termined by the risk. 

Discuss fire insurance for houses, fur- 
niture, and personal effects. 

Your house is insured for $8,000 for 
one year at 134 per cent. Find the 
premium. 

If you pay annually $45 for $6,000 of 
fire protection on your house, find the 
rate of premium. 

Life Insurance-——Because you are in 
debt for your home, you will take out a 
life-insurance policy for your family. 
The person to whom you make out the 
policy is the beneficiary. Discuss the 
kinds of life insurance—the ordinary life 
policy, 20-year life, 20-year endowment 
policy. 

Study the table of annual premiums 
for insurance of $1,000 taken out at dif- 
ferent ages. . 

What is the annual premium for a ten- 
year endowment policy taken out at the 
age of 20? Why is this greater than the 
premium for the ordinary life policy? 
Discuss the merits of each. Show the 
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GAMES FOR TRAMPERS 


children a policy, but do not attempt to 
explain the technicalities involved in the 
various policies, 

Taxes——You must pay two kinds of 
taxes on your property—real and per- 
sonal. 


Discuss what use the government makes 
of taxes; why taxes are necessary. 


Discuss such terms as assessor, assessed 
valuation, tax book, tax collector, treas- 
urer, income tax, inheritance tax, license 
fees. Find out what kind of property in 
your community is taxed for local public 
needs. Find out the assessed valuation 
of the community property and the rate 
of taxation. Show atax bill. — 

Real estate is immovable property— 
such as land, houses, factories. Personal 
property is movable property—such as 
cattle, automobiles, pianos, stocks and 
bonds, etc. 

A tax is a sum of money levied by the 
town, city, State, or national government 
for the payment of public expenses. 
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The tax rate may be expressed in any 
one of the following ways: 

The number of dollars on each $1,000 
of assessed valuation, the number of cents 
on each $100 of assessed valuation, the 
number of mills on each $1 of assessed 
valuation, or a certain per cent of the 
assessed valuation. 

The assessed valuation of your house 
was $6,500. What was the amount of 
tax on your house if the tax rate for that 
year was $17.80 per $1,000? 

To find the total cost of the house, add 
to the cost of the carpentry, the concrete, 
and the plastering the following items: 

Staking out. 

Excavation. 

Stonework. 

Chimney and brickwork. 

Hardware. 

Heating. 

Plumbing. 

Lighting. 

Painting and staining. 

Papering. 





GAMES FOR TRAMPERS 
By GRACE MARVIN 


LF haere of the Speech-Readers 
Guild of Boston are grateful to 
“The Friendly Lady” for her suggestion 
to inaugurate tramping parties. The 
friendly lady of our own organization, 
Miss Bellows, started the walks in March 
and we have had several tramps through 
the Arnold Arboretum and Franklin 
Park. It has been our good fortune to 
have as instructors Mrs. Jones, who can 
name all the birds, and Miss Jennings, 
who can introduce us to the lowly plants 
and shrubs and to the glorious trees. 

Sometimes we have lingered at some 
quiet spot and, while we rested, have 
played games like the following: 


GamME No. 1 
ANSWERS—NAMES OF BIRDS 


1. When a man goes on a spree 
He starts off in the dark, 
But we go out in daylight 
And call our spree a ——. 
Answer. Lark. 


2. When a drink of water we take 
Some muscular movements we make, 
And as you have inferred 
Thereby we name a bird. 
Answer. Swallow. 


3. Men are very fond of me. 
You often hear them boast 
Of my beauty and good taste, 
But they serve me up on toast. 
Answer. Quail. 


4. A young fellow named 
Goes out courting every night; 
A lovely maiden may she be! 
He says her first name is ——. 
Answers. 1. Bob-white. 


2. Phoebe. 


5. I giggle, giggle as I walk, 
Where no one else would dare to. 
For cops may run and. cops. may 
_ talk, 
I cross streets where I care to. 
Answer. Jay. 
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6. At evening this advice I give, 
Near farm house or on moor— 
“Don’t spare the rod and spoil the child, 
Whether he’s rich or poor.” 
Answer. Whip-poor-will. 


. “Cheer up! Cheer up!” I call at morn. 
You all have heard me say, 
“Cheer up, cheer up, cheerily cheer 
up,” 
Again at close of day. 
Answer. Robin. 


GAME No. 2 
ANSWERS—NAMES OF PLANTS 


. Dear Mother Hubbard, go to the cup- 
board 

And get us some bread and meat, 
And sweets we like to take on a hike. 
What have you that’s good to eat? 
Answers. Butter-and-eggs, buttercup, 
beefsteak plant, cheeses, joe-pye weed, 
honeysuckle, marshmallow, candy-tuft, 

etc. 


2. What shall we take our luncheon in, 
Luncheon in, luncheon in; 
Oh, what shall we take our luncheon 

in, 
My fair young lady? 
Answer. Box. 
. Polly, put your think-cap on; 

What shall we take to drink? 
Answer. Water lily, milkweed, Os- 

wego tea. 
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4. What shall we take our liquids in, 
Liquids in, liquids in; 
Oh, what shall we take our liquids in, 
My fair young lady? 
Answer. Bottle gentian, pitcher plant. 


. Oh, Polly Flinders, come away from 
the cinders 
And don your sporting clothes ; 
What has comfort taught her, 
This modern hiking daughter, 
To wear on her head, hands, and toes? 
Answer. Monkshood, skullcap, fox- 
gloves, moccasin flower, lady’s slipper. 


6. Hark! hark! here in the park, 
Music seems to be near! 
Who has lent 
Instrument 
To serenade us here? 
Answer. Bellflower, bellwort, bugle- 

weed, bluebells, Canterbury bells, Indian 

pipe, Dutchman’s pipe, lyre flower, trum- 
pet vine, etc. 


7. As we went over yonder ridge, 
Yonder ridge was sunny. 
There we met some animals. 
Now wasn’t that quite funny? 
Little miss, pretty miss, 
Blessings light upon you; 
If you'll tell me the names of these, 
My thanks will fall upon you. 
Answer. Catnip, Cowslip, dandelion, 
foxglove, horseradish, pigweed, tiger 
lily, skunk cabbage, dogtooth violet, 
snapdragon, etc. 





PEETICKAY 
By E. W. SCRIPTURE, M. D., Ph. D. 


A: FAR as their alphabet enabled them 
to do so, the Old English writers 
wrote exactly as they spoke. For ex- 
ample, a had the sound that it has today 
in “father,” and “faran” of Old English 
would be spoken exactly as it is written. 
The spelling was-of an ideal kind, such 
as today probably does not exist, except 
in Japanese. In the middle English 
period the original spelling was super- 
seded by the old French orthography. 
After that the sounds of the spoken lan- 
guage changed so rapidly that the spelling 


failed to keep pace with them. The 
present English spelling represents mainly 
the sounds of early and late middle 
English and fails to represent the sounds 
of modern English. 

On the other hand, some of the modern 
spelling represents sounds that never ex- 
isted. Sweet gives illustrations of three 
cases. The spelling “knight” is a truly 
phonetic representation of the middle 
English word knic¢t, where the next to 
last sound is represented by gh, because 
English has no special letter for that 
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sound. The spelling “night” represents 
the old word ni¢t quite accurately, but it 
does not represent the modern word cor- 
rectly, because the sound i of middle 
English was pronounced like the vowel 
in “mit” and not with the diphthong we 
now use. The spelling “island” is not 
phonetic, because it inserts a letter indi- 
cating a sound that is not, and never was, 
used in it. 

The causes for the unphonetic nature 
of modern English spelling have been 
summarized by Sweet. The main reason 
is that it has not followed the changes of 
pronunciation. Another reason is that it 
is founded on two bases: the old basis of 
middle English and a great variety of 
foreign bases, mainly French. A third 
reason is that all bases are imperfect. 

One result of the now absurdly irregu- 
lar English spelling is that a large part 
of the time of a person’s education is 
wasted in the almost vain attempt to learn 
to spell correctly. This same time de- 
voted to some useful subject would 
greatly increase the efficiency of every 
one. 


Another result has, I think, never been 


pointed out. Education in a muddled 
system of any kind produces a more or 
less generally muddled condition of the 
mind. This is strikingly apparent to the 
American arriving in England. Coming 
from the land where most things are sys- 
tematized, he finds a currency that he can 
never master, on account of its complex- 
ity. It is a fact that a large part of the 
British public never master it themselves. 
Even in ordinary transactions they fail 
to reckon up your bill correctly, and the 
mistakes are as often in your favor as 
not. What is the cost of 33% yards of 
cloth at 2 shillings 734 pence? It takes 
five minutes’ calculation to get the an- 
swer. In just the same way the streets, 
even in newly planned regions, are mud- 
dled hopelessly. The traffic is muddled 
and the taxes are more muddled. Indeed, 
the national motto is “Muddle through.” 
The English mind naturally works in a 
muddled fashion; it does not think 
straightly and directly. Is this not, per- 
haps, largely due to the spelling? But 
some one objects that the American spell- 
ing is the same. Quite true, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that the American 
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mind is also a muddled one, but not quite 
so muddled as the English. It has freed 
itself from an idiotic currency, from ir- 
regular streets, and from a lot of old 
muddling habits, but it still keeps a stupid 
system of weights and measures and a 
whole lot of other rubbish that hinders 
its progress. In fact, a lot of this other 
rubbish kept by Americans has been 
thrown overboard in England, and, after 
all, as muddlers there is little to choose 
between the two peoples. In any case, I 
wish to make the direct.charge that the 
stupid and muddled spelling of English 
is one of the causes of the muddled minds 
of the people that use it. 

Viscount Bryce mentions three prac- 
tical problems that claim the attention of 
philologists. One is the reform of the 
spelling of English. “It is hardly pos- 
sible to exaggerate the advantages—edu- 
cational, commercial, and, to some extent, 
political—which would follow from 
bringing the spelling of our language 
into accord with its pronunciation. We 
all recognize the enormous obstacles to 
the change. But the thing will have to be 
done some time or other, and it grows no 
easier by postponement.” Another prob- 
lem “connected .with the first is the pos- 
sibility of adding new letters to our 
alphabet, and the third is the question of 
a universal language.” 

In a system that he terms “Peetickay,” 
Dr. Wilfrid Perrett, of University Col- 
lege, London (Peetickay, Cambridge, 
Heffter & Sons, 6 shillings), makes an im- 
portant contribution to the solution of 
these problems. He keeps most of the 
present consonants and adds. some that 
are urgently needed. For the two sounds 
that are now indicated by th (in which 
there is no ¢t and no A/) he restores the 
two Old English letters. For the sound 
sh, as in “she” (in which there is no s 
and no h), he uses the now widely recog- 
nized “long s,’ and for the consonant 
sound indicated by g in “azure” (which 
has no g sound) the also widely recog- 
nized “long z.” He adds some other new 
letters; and here I venture to disagree 
with him. For the first sound in 
“church” he makes a new type. He also 
uses a type combined of ¢ and k for the 
k-sound. He also uses a combination of 
hw and of hy. Theoretically, he may be 
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quite correct; practically, he is wrong. 
When a specimen of his notation is sent 
to a printer, it comes back with the re- 


mark that he cannot set it up because he 
has not these new types. 

Dr. Perrett’s vowel system rests on a 
thoroughly scientific basis. If we whisper 
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the vowels in the phrase “We may, pa, 
all go, too,” we hear a series of descend- 
ing notes for the series of vowels. Dr. 
Perrett suggests that the vowels shall be 
arranged on the right hand of a clock 
face, and that.a long line: shall be used 
for a long vowel, a short line for a short 
one. A long vertical line is used for the 
vowel ee, a short vertical line for the 
vowel in “fill.” The system is magnifi- 
cent in its simplicity and correctness. It 
can be learned in a few minutes. Witha 
short practise a child or a foreigner can 
learn to read fluently. Dr. Perrett seems 
never to have thought of the deaf, but 
the system seems really an ideal one for 
teaching them. 

Here again we meet the difficulty of 
the printer. How it is to be solved I do 
not know. 

With so many of the consonants re- 
tained, there is little difficulty in learn- 
ing the ordinary spelling also. Indeed, 
it is easier to learn PTK first, and then 
to pass to ordinary spelling, than to begin 
with the ordinary muddled system itself. 





LIP-READING FOR THE SLIGHTLY DEAFENED 
HARMFUL OR BENEFICIAL? 


By JULIET D. CLARK 


Wwe A REQUEST came to me a few 
days ago to write an article on the 
“beneficial effects of studying lip-reading 
when only slightly deafened,” I seized 
the opportunity with avidity; for, in a 
certain Southern city where I am happily 
sojourning for a few weeks, I have en- 
countered an old enemy that I thought 
was slain long ago. 

It was at a luncheon that the bogy 
loomed up. The other guests, all hear- 
ing persons save one, were singing the 
praises of lip-reading. 

“T do wish a certain friend of mine 
were here now,” exclaimed one. “I 
should try to persuade her to take lessons 
from you. She took some once when 
she was only slightly deafened, and was 
making good progress when some one 
told her she’d lose all her hearing if she 
continued to use lip-reading, so she gave 
up the lessons and stopped looking at 
people when they talked to her.” 


“And did her deafness cease to pro- 
gress after that?” I asked. 

“Oh, no. » Now she’s so deaf we have 
to shout, and it’s so hard for her and 
embarrassing in public places.” (Hard 
for her! Oh, these loving, warm-hearted 
Southerners! I’m afraid my sympathy 
in this case was for the friends. ) 

I proceeded to explain that such an 
idea was at one time rather general among 
aurists, but that now it is quite the re- 
verse, which is indicated by the fact that 
they constantly recommend lip-reading 
to patients in the incipient stages of deaf- 
ness, who have become extremely nerv- 
ous owing-to the strain put upon them 
by their dull ears. In almost every case 
lip-reading has relieved this strain, and 
some pupils have actually gained in hear- 
ing. os 

But it is necessary to exercise the ut- 
most care in dealing with them; under 
no circumstances should: they be allowed 
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to become fatigued. During the first les- 
sons they must be made to rest fre- 
quently, and when they show signs of 
tenseness—sitting forward in their chairs 
or grasping the table or clenching their 
hands—they must be told to relax. The 
same warnings should be heeded in home 
practise. 

While pupils, under ordinary circum- 
stances, are not permitted to hear the 
teacher’s voice in a lesson (though she 
uses it), they are advised to use their 
ears in conjunction with their eyes when 
following conversation. 

“It distracts me to hear the voice; I 
can’t read lips at the same time,” we 
teachers are often told. This being the 
case, part of the lesson, preferably the 
review, should be given in a tone audible 
to the pupil, but necessitating the use of 
lip-reading also. 

I, who am called slightly deafened, find 
such correlation very satisfactory. I have 
not suffered a complete loss of hearing 
by using lip-reading as an aid, for when 
I am spoken to do you not suppose I 
bring all my faculties into play to under- 
stand correctly? I do not say, “Now 
wait a minute until I stuff some cotton 
in my ears because I read lips, you know, 
and I mustn’t hear anything, for that 
wouldn’t be fair!” All’s fair in love, 
war, and lip-reading! 

When riding in a train or trolley or an 
automobile I purposely listen to conver- 
sation behind as well as before me, and 
I say it shamelessly, for people are not 
supposed to talk secrets in public. And 
take talking on the telephone. Do we 
slightly deafened avoid that because we 
cannot see the lips of the person at the 
other end of the wire? Is it lip-reading 
that keeps us from being run over by an 
automobile approaching from behind? 
Is it lip-reading that tells us the door bell 
is ringing or the alarm clock has gone off 
or a hurdy-gurdy is playing a jazz tune? 
These are only a few of the things that 
the slightly deafened hear, but it is 
enough to prove that the ears are con- 
stantly being exercised, even if we do 
‘not use them when reading lips. The 
case is not analogous with an arm or leg 
that becomes atrophied through disuse, 
for we are bound to use our ears, as one 
pupil sensibly put it. 

When the hearing becomes affected, no 
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matter how slight the impairment is, nine 
persons out of ten will have the follow- 
ing symptoms: nervousness, sensitive- 
ness, seclusiveness, and depression. The 
tendency is to avoid people, when pos- 
sible, or cease to pay attention to the 
conversation around one, with resulting 
unhappiness or indifference. Or if, on 
the other hand, one does try to hear what 
is going on, the nervous strain is so great 
that a breakdown frequently occurs. 

I have recently heard of an interesting 
case of a self-supporting woman who be- 
came extremely nervous and went to a 
psycho-analyst for a diagnosis. Much 
to her surprise he discovered that she 
was growing deaf. She immediately 
commenced studying lip-reading; is now 
entirely recovered from her nervousness 
and has resumed her work. She was a 
wise woman. If only all. deafened peo- 
ple would study lip-reading before they 
form habits of inattention and indiffer- 
ence, which cause the spirit to droop 
and the mind to grow sluggish, how 
much time and labor they would be 
spared. 

The testimony of many pupils proves 
that lip-reading is the great awakener. 
“Why, I hadn’t realized how dull I was 
becoming until I took up lip-reading. If 
I hadn’t learned to read anybody’s lips 
I’d be glad I took the course because it 
has shown me how I was letting go,” are 
remarks that we frequently hear at a 
school. 

I often wish for photographs of the 
pupils “before and after taking” lip-read- 
ing, for the change in the expression is 
so apparent. The lip-reader watches 
people with a renewed interest now, in- 
stead of crawling into his shell. That 
deafness is fatiguing all the initiated will 
admit, and I am a firm believer in with- 
drawing at times to rest and solitude; 
but any of us, otherwise physically able, 
can pay attention for an hour or two to 
the conversation around+us, and it is our 
duty to do so. We should not be satis- 
fied with the “crumbs” of conversation 
that the Australian lip-reader in her 
amusing “Experiences” says are often 
thrown us in the form of remarks about 
the weather. 

A little boy was reproved by his 
mother for stopping passersby to in- 
quire their names,” addresses, occupa- 
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tions, etc. ‘To which he replied, “But 


how am I going to know anything if I 
don’t ask?” 
How are we going to keep up with this 
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busy and interesting -world if we don’t 
join in conversation; and how are we 
going to do that without the aid of lip- 
reading ? 











SOCIAL HOUR FOR LIP-READING CLASSES—THE U. S. 


ACH PLAYER in the game is provided 
E with acoin. The following questions 
are given by the leader. The first one 
who can answer the question raises his 
hand, comes before the class, repeats the 
question, and tells the answer in a com- 
plete sentence. If questions and answers 
are not understood by the majority of the 
class, then the leader uses the blackboard. 
(The method in giving this practise can 
be changed according to ability of class.) 


PART I—INDIAN’S HEAD 


1. What race is represented?. Ans. 
The red race—Indian. 
2. What animal do you find? Ans. 


The hare (hair). 

3. What instrument of punishment? 
Ans. Lash (eyelash). 

4. Can you find a letter of our alpha- 
bet? Ans. I (eye). 

5. You find, plainly written, the name 
of a tropical fruit. What is it? Ans. 
Date (1905). 

6. What rests heavily on the head of a 
king? Ans. Crown (of head). 

7. A place of worship is also to be 
seen. Can you find it? Ans. Temple 
(of head). 

8. Do you see the name of a great 
country? Ans. United States of Amer- 
ica. 

9. What turns our heads? Ans. The 
neck. 

10. What flowers are shown? Ans. 
Tulips (two lips). 

11. Can you find an old-style pen? 
Ans. Quill (of feathers). 

12. What did our forefathers fight 
for? (Patrick Henry wanted it.) Ans. 
Liberty. 

13. What is the top or summit of a 
hill sometimes called? Ans. Brow. 





COIN, “ONE CENT” 
By M. GERTRUDE EVANS 





14. Do you see a part of a corn-plant? 
Ans. Ear. . 


PART II 


(To be found on the reverse side of 
“one cent”) 


1. What emblem of victory is shown 
here? Ans. The laurel (wreath). 

2. What ancient weapons of defense? 
Ans. Arrows. 

3. What messenger is found? 
One cent (one sent). 

4. Can you find a part of an old-time 
warrior’s armor? Ans. Shield. 

5. You also find that which has no he- 
ginning or end. What is it? Ans. The 
ring around the edge (circumference of 
circle). 

6. What often turns. the head of a 
young girl? Ans. Beau (bow). 

7. Can you find an exclamation? Ans. 


(Oh!) O: 


Ans. 


: SPRINGTIME 


We wonder whether all of our readers can 
feel, at the coming of spring, the thrill that in- 
spired a little nine-year-old Georgia girl to 
write the following lines. We print them 
just as she wrote them in her “Diary”: 


Oh, a beautiful day, a beautiful day! 

The springtime sweet is on its way. 

Oh, dear little bird, your music play, 

The trees and the beasts and the flowers gay. 
So hale, so merry, so happy am I 

That off my seat I’m about to fly. 

Oh, beautiful, beautiful, sEAUTIFUL day! 

The springtime sweet is on its way. 


—Sallie Ainsworth. 


Walter B. Swift, A. B., S. B., M. D., of Bos- 
ton, now instructor in speech correction in 
the Froebel League in New York City, has 
been appointed “Lecturer on speech develop- 
ment and correction” in the Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. He will begin 
summer courses there on June 27. 
























A MESSAGE FROM SOUTH AMERICA 





INSTITUTO DE SORDO-MUDOS Y DE CIEGOS (INSTITUTION FOR DEAF-MUTES AND THE BLIND), 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 


SanTraco, Cute, March 22, 1921. 
y Dear Mr. De LAND: 
Although I have been in Peru, Bolivia, and Chile for more than a month, 
I have not written you, because there was nothing of interest to say in connection 
with the work in which we are mutually occupied. 

So far as I have been able to learn, there is absolutely nothing done for the 
deaf in Peru and Bolivia. One of the leading Peruvian surgeons happened to be 
a passenger with me on the ship from New York. He knew nothing of the educa- 
tional work that is done for the deaf elsewhere and assured me that there are no 
schools for them in Peru. A prominent Peruvian lawyer who was traveling with 
the doctor took a jocose view of the matter. All he had to say was that the 
Peruvians talked so much as a race that when any one could not talk they were 
very careful to leave him in that condition. 

Peru and Bolivia are very backward countries and at the moment are prac- 
tically bankrupt, so that education, as well as other forms of progress, must be 
held in abeyance. 

So far as I have been able to learn, there are but two schools for the deaf in 
Chile, both small. One is the “Instituto de Sordo-Mudos y de Ciegos (Institution 
for Deaf-Mutes and the Blind), located at Santa Victoria, No. 380, in Santiago, 
which is exclusively for boys, and the other is a school conducted by the nuns of 
the order of “El Buen Pastor,” in the Calle de Rivera, Santiago, which is exclu- 
sively for girls. 

The first named has been closed since the first of January, owing to lack of 
funds on the part of the government, but the director, Dr. Manuel Soto, hopes to 
be able to reopen in April, after the budget is passed. 

Dr. Soto called upon me at my hotel last Saturday, and this morning I ac- 
cepted his invitation to visit the school, in spite of the fact that there are no pupils 
present. 

The institution was established in 1852, but it is only during the past five 
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years, under the care of the present di- 
rector, that it has been really efficient and 
moderately well equipped. 

Dr. Soto is a Chilean, but was trained 
for this special work in Germany and 
conducts the school upon the pure oral 
plan. No use whatever is made of the 
manual alphabet or the sign language. 

The present number of deaf pupils is 
seventy. For these there are four in- 
structors, all men, and four teachers of 
industries. The classes number from ten 
to fourteen. Pupils are received from 
six years of age upward and many remain 
four years, with a possible repetition of 
the last year, extending the course to a 
maximum of five years, or, in exceptional 
cases, six years. After this the pupils 
are sent out into the world to work. 

The industries taught are printing, 
book-binding, carpentry, and shoemaking. 

Dr. Soto is a man of education and 
intelligence and is a lecturer in one of the 
colleges, as well as director of this school. 
He has done very much to increase the 
material and educational equipment of 
the school, and hopes very much to be 
able later to secure larger and _ better 
quarters for the school and to conduct it 
on the cottage plan. He is familiar with 

DR. MANUEL, SOTO the ideas and methods of Dr. Urbant- 
schitsch, of Vienna, concerning auricular 
training and does what he can to utilize the degrees of hearing possessed by some 
of his pupils. 
The physical condition of the school, so far as cleanliness and order are con- 
cerned, is most excellent. I will reproduce the program I found on the wall, of 
the work of the highest grade. 





Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. Thursday. Friday. Saturday. 





epraermnomnecnansiiibuipeatisisiaisn eee | 7 


8— 9. Reading. Lessons about Reading. | Lessons about | History of Lessons about 
| things. things. Chile. things. 
9-10. Arithmetic. | Composition. Arithmetic. Geometry Arithmetic. 
| (rudimentary). 
10-11. Writing. | Religion. | Natural Hygiene. Fine writing. 
History. 
11-12. Typewriting. | Typewriting. | Gymnastics. ign. Design. Typewriting. 








The afternoon is devoted to shopwork. When Dr. Soto assumed charge there 
was no teaching of industries. 

The school is entirely free. No payment is made by or for any pupil, the 
school being entirely supported by the government. 

Besides the four teachers in the educational department, there are four teach- 
ers - industries, an instructor in typewriting, a physical director, and a drawing 
teacher. 

Practically all the furnishings used in the school have been made by the pupils 
in the shops. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CONVENTO DEL BUEN PASTOR, WHERE THE SCHOOL FOR DEAF GIRLS OF CHILE IS 
CONDUCTED IN SANTIAGO 


The school does not receive either THE VouTa Review or the Annals. Will 
you please send THE Vouta Review to the school for one year and charge it to me. 

This afternoon I attempted to visit the nuns’ school for girls. Mrs. Wright 
and I were shown into a tiny reception-room on the far side of a little patio in 
which were some growing plants. My card was taken by a “lay sister.” One wall 
of the reception-room was filled by a close wooden lattice, behind which was an 
iron grill and behind that ground glass. In the lattice was a tiny door about two 
feet square. After a short delay a portion of the ground glass behind the lattice 
and iron bars opened and a white-clad figure appeared in the dim light beyond. 
It was the “Mother Superior,” a really beautiful young woman, not over twenty- 
five years of age. Ina soft and cultured voice she told us that she was very sorry 
she could not allow us to visit the school ; that no visitors were ever allowed except 
when the government ordered an official investigation. She said they had fifty- 
two pupils. At present the youngest is five. They retain them as long as the 
families will permit. The teaching is conducted by means of the manual alphabet, 
but some of the brighter ones are taught to speak. 

These two little schools furnish all the educational opportunities offered to 
the deaf children of the three countries of Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. Dr. Soto in- 
formed me that sometimes Peruvian parents expatriated themselves and came to 
live in Santiago for the sake of sending their deaf children to his school. 

I shall send you, under a separate cover, copies of the last prospectus of the 
Instituto and its plan of studies. 

With kindest regards to Mrs. De Land and yourself and to Miss Timberlake, 
in which Mrs. Wright joins me, I am, 


Cordially yours, 
Joun D. Wricnur. 





BADLY IN NEED OF SPEECH-READING 
Two Drawings by SAUL N. KESSLER 











Box-orFicE MAN: 
orchestra seats? 
PurcHASER: Yes! 


Do you wish box or 





























SHE: But it’s as simple as A-B-C. 
He: Yes, but you see I am D-E-F! 





ALL FOR PRACTISE 
By EDITH B. KANE 


SOME PROVERBS ON LIFE 


1 LiFe is a shuttle. 

* 2. Life is only a big gamble. 

3. Life is a game. 

4. Life is just what you make it. 

5. Life is only a span; I'll enjoy every 
inch of it. : 

6. Life is a parcel of moments. 

7. Life is a pathway of roses and 
thorns. 

8. “While there is life, there is hope.” 

9. Life is too short to worry over 
trifles. 

10. Life is short and sweet. 

11. Life is worth living. 
12. Life is an opportunity to live and 
learn. 

13. Life is a state of warfare. 


14. Life is too short to learn more than 
one business. 
15. The experience of life: “What a 
fool I’ve been !” 
16. Always keep on the sunny side of 
Life. 
17. Life is like a see-saw—one by one 
we topple off. 
18. No man ever believes his own life 
will be short. 
19. Life is real, 
Life is earnest, 
And the grave is not the goal. 
20. Life is as you make it—and take it! 
21. Half our life is spent before we 
know what it is. 
22. "Tis better to live well than to live 
long. 
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23. We all want to live long, but no- 
body wants to be called old. 

24. Life is the graveyard of lost hopes, 
of cherished ambitions, and of death. 


THE GREATEST THINGS 


1. The greatest fear is sin, 

2. The greatest place is where you are 
successful. 

3. The greatest work is the work that 
you love. 

4. The greatest play is work. 

5. The greatest bore is the man who 
never hits the point. 

6. And the still greater bore is the man 
who keeps on talking. 

7. The greatest nation is your own 
nation. 

8. The greatest invention of the devil 
is war. 

9. The greatest puzzle is life. 

10. The greatest mystery is death. 

11. The greatest secret of production 
is saving, not wasting. 

12. The greatest woman in the world 
is the one you love. 

13. The most important thing to learn 
at school is how to earn your own living. 

14. The greatest day is today. 

15. The greatest love is the love of 
mankind. 

16. The cleverest man is the man who 
always makes the most of things. 

17. The easiest and cheapest people al- 
ways find fault with other people. 
‘ 18. The most dangerous person is a 
iar. 

19. The best handwriting is that which 
you can read. 

20. The worst feeling a man can have 
is feeling mean at another man’s success. 

21. The best woman is the one who 
doesn’t know it. 

22. The best man is the one who obeys 


. the best woman. 


23. The greatest kiss I ever got was 
the one I didn’t get. 

24. The greatest thought is the thought 
of God. 

25. The cheapest thing, though it sells 
at the highest price, is politeness. 
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26. And the greatest of all things in 
the world is love. 


WHAT AM I? 


1. I am a very small thing. 

2. I am so simple that nobody takes the 
trouble to use me. 

3. I help people to win success. 


4. The majority of people have no idea 
what I am worth. 


5. I have the effect of oil on machinery. 


6. I make the wheels of life run 
smoothly. _ 

7. I am always used by well-bred peo- 
ple. 

8. My spirit is to help and make life 
sweet. 

9. I bring brightness, courage, and 
cheer. 

10. I am used in business. 

11. I help open the door of opportu- 
nity. . 

st I am used whether it is about 
$1,000,000 or 5 cents. 

13. I am used every day. 

14. If you use me, you distinguish 
yourself between a gentleman and a 


grouch. 
15. I am: “Thank you!” 


YOU ASK ME WHOI AM, ANDI WILL 
TELL YOU 


1. I am the cheapest thing in the world. 

2. I am the secret of happiness. 

3. Without me the years are but a 
menace, old age a tragedy. 

4. 1 offer myself to you and you do not 
heed. 

5. I bide my time. Tomorrow you 
will come begging, but I shall turn aside. 
I cannot, I will not, be ignored. 

6. I hold your future in the hollow of 
my hand. 

7. I can make of you just whatever I 
will. 

8. I am the door of opportunity, the 
open road to the fairyland of dreams. 

9. I am the most important thing in 
the whole world, the one thing without 
which all else is impossible. 

to. You ask me who I am, and I will 
tell you: I am good health. 
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WHY NOT BE PERFECT? 


(This may be given successfully in dialogue form) 


THE PERFECT HUSBAND 
BY HER 


When he stays out until 2 a. m., he admits 
it; he doesn’t try to tinker with the 
clock or with an alibi. 


When he drops half his week’s salary on 
the world series and the rest of it on an 
election bet,’ he tells her to go down 
and buy herself a new hat. 


When he wants to play poker at his club, 
he doesn’t pretend he has a sick friend. 


When he hires a cute little stenographer, 
he doesn’t jolly himself that it. is be- 
cause she will be more efficient than the 
other kind. 


When he has been married five years, he 
occasionally brings home a box of bon- 
bons without mentioning how much 
they cost. 


When he matches some ribbon for her at 
Wanamaker’s, he doesn’t feel so abused 
that he has to smile at the pretty girl 
at the glove counter to cheer himself up. 


When he has to put on formal evening 
dress, he only swears twice, and then 
he can tie his own bow-knot. 


When they’ have biscuits for breakfast 
which she made, he doesn’t hit them 
with the edge of his knife and then 
frown. 


When he gets a raise in his salary, he 
doesn’t expect to be treated as if he 
were going to be the next Rockefeller. 


THE PERFECT WIFE 
BY HIM 


When he stays out until 2 a. m., she 
doesn’t come home until 3 a. m. 


When he drops half his week’s salary on 
the world series and the rest on a bet, 
she sells a couple of her old hats and 
they go to Bermuda for the winter. 


While he plays poker at the club, she wins 
enough at bridge to cover his poker 
losses. 


When he hires a cute little stenographer, 
she has sense enough to knock before 
she drops into his office. 


When he has been married five years, he 
is not expected to remember the date 
of their wedding anniversary. 


When he matches some ribbon for her at 
Wanamaker’s, it will be the millen- 
nium. 


When he has to put on formal evening 
dress, she will let him say anything he 
‘wishes at frequent intervals. 


They never, never, never have biscuits 
for breakfast which she made. 


When he gets a raise in his salary, he 
doesn’t have to increase her allowance. 


WHAT IS THE AIM OF EDUCATION? 


The Student says Books. 

The Scholar “Knowledge. 
The Preacher * “ Character. 
The Minister “Service. 
The Philosopher “ ‘truth 

The Artist “Beauty. 


The Artist says Happiness. 

The Stoic “ Self-control. 

The Christian “  Self-denial. 

The Democrat . “ Self-government. 
The Statesman * Co-operation. 
The Ruler “Loyalty. 
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The Patriot says Patriotism. 


The Judge “Justice. 
‘The Aged Man “Wisdom. * 
The Youth “Achievement. 
The Soldier “ Courage. 
The Editor “Success. 
The Manufacturer “ Efficiency. 
The Banker “Wealth. 
The Dreamer * Vision. 
The Child . 

The Maiden “Love. 

The Man “ Work. 

The Friend “Friendship. 


The Pedagogue “Personality. 
The Physician “Health 

The Biologist “ Growth. 
The Psychologist ‘“ Unfoldment. 
The Sociologist “Adjustment. 


But the true educator says, all of these 
and more must be the aim of education. 


“THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY” 


Could I but rest, 
Like a child asleep 
On its mother’s breast, 
Nor think to weep 
At the disappointment, 
The strife of years, 
Banished enjoyment, 
Pain and fears! 
Cortld I but trust, 
From a knowing heart, 
In that Whole which must 
Account me part, 
There is rest secure 
And a perfect peace, 
A love so pure 
That woe must cease; 
That the cycle of years 
As it spins and turns 
Will banish tears! 
What my spirit yearns 
Will at last appear, 
And on that day 
All trace of fear 
Must fly away! 
He whose power can hold 
The world in His hand 
Will the truth unfold; 
I shall understand! 
—Annie R. Knowlton. 





AN IDEALISM 


Conditions will by brains be made 
Instead of fists 
When teachers are as highly paid 
As puglists. 
—Washington Star. 





‘ Miss Elizabeth Brand, of the Pittsburgh 
School of Lip-Reading, is to have a class of 
summer pupils at her home, in Urbana, Ohio. 





OFFICIAL CALL FOR THE AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


To all members of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf: 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be 
held at 8.30 o'clock, Saturday evening, 
June 18, 1921, at the Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, 
904 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
There will be no literary exercises, and 
the only business to be transacted will be 
the election of five directors, whose term 
of office will expire at the close of that 
meeting: Harris Taylor, A. L. E. Crouter, 
Gilbert Grosvenor, John D. Wright, and 
Miss Mary McCowen. 

All members will be welcomed. If 
further particulars are desired, members 
should address the Secretary, 1601 35th 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Harris TAYLOR, 
President. 
Frep De LANp, 
Secretary. 





A NEW SCHOOL PAPER 


The Idaho School for the Deaf and the 
Blind has become a member of the “Little 
Paper Family.” It is publishing a newsy, well- 
printed little sheet, of which Miss Ethel Hil- 
liard, the new superintendent of the Idaho 
School, is the editor. All success to the under- 
taking! 
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RARELY USE THE WORD DEAF 


Just as there is partial loss of vision 
and total blindness, so there is partial loss 
of hearing and total deafness. Just as 
there are naturally “weak eyes,” so there 
are inherited “weak” ears. For teachers 
of lip-reading to the adult deaf, the wiser, 
more tactful, way is to refrain as much 
as possible from the use of the words 
“deaf,” or “deafness,” or “deafened” ; 
whenever, possible, use the words “hard 
of hearing,” “diminished hearing,” “weak 
hearing,” “enfeebled hearing,” or similar 
expressions. 

There are many cultured adults whose 
hearing is dwindling away, is vanishing 
by degrees. Such persons are sometimes 
peculiarly sensitive about this form of 
cripplement. Possibly this undue sensi- 
tiveness may be due to the old fallacy 
that without hearing there was no men- 
tality, no-intellectuality, and hence that 
“dummies” and mental defectives were 
synonymous terms. After these sensitive 
souls study lip-reading and join a guild 
or league and find a joy in participating 
in helpful service to others, this abnormal 
sensitiveness disappears. For their own 
benefit, every effort should be put forth 
to have these abnormally sensitive per- 
sons enjoy the blessings inherent in an 
efficiency in the art of lip-reading ; hence, 
whatever may tend to influence such per- 
sons from visiting schools of lip-reading, 
or guilds, or leagues should be discarded. 

It should not be forgotten that very 
few persons are totally deaf; many have 
some hearing, which often may be culti- 
vated to a surprising degree. Many of 
these sensitive persons are now receiving 
the best treatment that skilled aurists can 
give—medical attention they should have 
had years ago. 

An examination of many case histories 
indicate that the attention paid by parents 
to the ear troubles in their children is in 
inverse ratio to the careful attention now 
given to symptoms of ear troubles in 
adults. If this were a moral tale, the 
moral to be drawn would be: Consult an 
ear specialist as regularly as you consult 
a tooth specialist, and thus help to con- 
serve your hearing. Good dentistry aids 
in conserving proper mastication as well 
as “good looks.” —Fred De Land. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


COMPENSATION 


Eprror Vouta Review: 

This may be merely threshing over old 
straw. lve been on your subscription list 
too short a time to know, but long enough to 
realize what I’ve been missing. 

Ferrall’s article in the March number is a 
great ‘stimulator. What a cheering cup he 
fills for us in this arid world! To use the 
vernacular, it’s great dope. 

Lots of things the loss of which we hard-° 
of-hearing people bewail are missed merely 
because we can’t have them, and I don’t be- 
lieve I’m the only one who has sometimes 
found his deafness a comfortable alibi. In 
my time most boys at college expected to be 
lawyers; I was no exception; but when | 
graduated, due to the exigencies of the grow- 
ing handicap, it seemed wiser to go into the 
family dry-goods business, and I can’t honestly 
say that my deafness interfered greatly with 
success, 

As a buyer, it saved me a lot of time, cut- 
ting out the story-telling, the so-called ameni- 
ties of the trade. Probably the last word in 
price was more quickly given, to save the 
trouble of conversation. For the same rea- 
son, aS a manager, the crux of the. matter 
wasemuch more quickly arrived at. At any 
rate, I had the reputation of accomplishing a 
great deal in a day. True, I was an owner 
and couldn’t be “fired”; probably wouldn't 
have been regarded as eligible if I had sought 
a position as manager for another man, but 
the mistake would have been his, as I am con- 
vinced it often is, where the employment of 
deaf people is concerned; for I built the busi- 
ness up, made it pay, was rated as one of the 
successful merchants in the State, and left 
the concern in a stronger position than when 
I took it over. In our shoe department was 
a clerk with very bad ears indeed. Men 
ignored the other clerks and went to him. 
They had to yell, but seemed willing to do it. 
He was painstaking in filling their require- 
ments and had a cheerful, pleasant way. I 
can’t see but two horns to this dilemma: 
Either deafness isn’t ‘the great handicap it is 
supposed to be for the hardest of all trades 
for the hard of hearing, salesmanship, or 
there is a great deal more kindness in the 
male human than we credit him with. 

How comfortable our little alibi is at times. 
When any one asks me now why I don’t go 
to some public meeting, it’s so easy to allude 
with pathetic sadness to my defective hearing. 

I can remember the time, when deafness 
hadn’t progressed so far, how I hated the talk, 
talk, interminable talk, of these meetings— 
dozens of speeches without an idea that hadn’t 
already appeared in the papers; how I hunted 
for any excuse to avoid attending. Ask your 
hearing friends and you'll find that most of 
them feel the same. 

The grace of the world plays into our 
hands. Oratory is daily losing its power. 
Busy men want the brief abstract of the 
printed page. The political leaders concede 
that votes are no -longer made by spell- 











NOTES 


binders. Men get their ideas from the papers 
they read. 

When you feel with regret that social af- 
fairs no longer give you great pleasure, I'll 
wager if you can look back to the time when 
hearing was passably good that you found 
more than half of your social duties irksome 
and something to be dodged—that is, if you 
are a male and haven’t an abnormal social 
conscience. 

Even the reconstruction of our lives isn’t 
peculiar to the hard of hearing alone. To 
most men and women of middle age there 
comes a time when they begin to feel that the 
youngsters are trying to put them on the shelf, 
and that their future lives and pleasures must 
be along different and quieter lines. 

I know a man totally deaf, very popular 
and a very successful operator in lumber, 
copper, and iron. He reads lips well. When 
asked to what he attributed his great business 
success, he said that he thought it was due to 
the fact that he’d never been able to hear a 
sure tip on the market. 

Very truly yours, 
Watrter O. SMITH. 


AN INTERESTING CASE OF APHASIA 
Can You Make Hetprut Succestions? 


Mysore INSTITUTION FoR THE DgaF 
AND THE BiINb, Mysore, INpIA. 

The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I shall be obliged by your 
kindly publishing in Tue Vota Review the 
following account regarding a gentleman who 
has come to me. May I request you to call 
for suggestions from experts and experienced 
men and physicians, so that it may be useful 
to many eager teachers of the deaf? We in 
India are very, very eager about views and 
suggestions from the U. §. A. in the matter. 

The gentleman was considered to be a very 
clever insurance specialist, and- as such he 
worked more than usual time at business. In 
the meantime, the premature death of one of 
his sons disturbed his mind, when unfortu- 
nately he was attacked by that merciless 
scourge, influenza. ‘his caused aphasia, with 
the result that he lost control over a portion 
of his body. including the organs of speech. 
Many physicians treated him, and he is now 
able to walk independently, only feeling some 
pain in the left portion of his body in cold 
weather. But his speech has not returned. 
He understands what is told or written to him, 
but cannot express himself either in writing 
or in speech. When he is asked to pronounce 
a word or sound, he tries, and goes on think- 
ing as to how it should be done, partly suc- 
ceeding. Sometimes he gives out quite a dif- 
ferent sound or word, knowing that it is so. 
I see there is physical disability of the tongue 
and lips. He does not stammer nor does he 
stutter, but freauently he opens his mouth 
when he should close it. He is 54 years of 
age. 
I am afraid there is some kind of lesion of 
brain centers, and hence there is no co-opera- 
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tion of motor nowers, In the absence of what 
should rightly be done in his case, I am re- 
educating him in the art of speech; making 
him read, beginning with less difficult words, 
and learn to understand sneech with the aid of 
the eyes. I have also made him write copies. 
I ask of experienced teachers to be so pleased 
as to guide me in helpine this poor, disap- 
pointed man. He lost speech more than a year 
ago. 
Yours sincerely, 
P. N. V. Rau, 
Headmaster. 


A CLASS POEM 


Milwaukee has a high-school class 
For adult hard-of-hearing, 

Who meet three evenings of each week 
And try to learn lip-reading. 


The pupils come from far and near, 
From army and from navy; 

The teacher is Miss Zassenhaus, 
A young and clever lady. 


To hear with eyes is difficult, 
Takes practise and much training; 
But many jokes and guesses wild 
Make lessons entertaining. 


Some pupils rather fussy are, 
They wear eyeshades and glasses, 
Complain of temperature and light, 
Move chairs and window-sashes. 


“But teacher ably taught them how 
‘To concentrate much better. 
The secret is to get the thought, 
And not look for each letter. 


—F, Grunwald. 


DEATH OF SUPERINTENDENT ARGO 


Great regret is expressed over the death of 
Dr. W. K. Argo, for twenty-three years super- 
intendent of the Colorado School for the Deaf 
and Blind. He died Thursday, April 14, after 
an illness of six weeks. 

The Colorado Index says of him: “Dr. 
Argo’s life was dedicated to the service of 
education for the deaf and the blind, and his 
loyalty to that service is incomparable. More 
than a year ago it was suggested that a con- 
tinued rest might add years to his life, but 
the characteristic reply came that he would 
rather be of use for one year than live five in 
idleness.” 


Walter B. Swift, A. B. S. B, M. Da 
lecturer on speech development and correc- 
tion, Northwestern University (summer of 
1921), has just finished a long course of in- 
struction on speech-defect correction in the 
Froebel League, New York City. There was 
a class of sixty-four students of speech cor- 
rection, who will take the methods and sys- 
tems of Dr. Swift into many cities of the 
country, beginning next fall. 





A THRILL BY WIRE 


SANFRANCISCO CALIF 
1921 MAY 5 AM 4 22 
VOLTA REVIEW 
WASHINGTON DC 


LEAGUE CLUB HOUSE AN ACCOM- 
PLISHED FACT OPENS TO GUESTS 
JUNE FIRST TEN ROOMS TWO SLEEP- 
ING PORCHES 4 BATHS STEAM HEAT 
HARD WOOD FLOORS VIEW ALONE 
WORTH $1 A MINUTE FIVE MINUTES 
WALK STORES THEATRES ETC 
ARTICLE AND PHOTOGRAPHS COM- 


ING 
ALICE N TRASK 


——- 


CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


EXCERPTS FROM THE ANNUAI, REPORT, APRIL, I. 
1920-MARCH 31, 1921, INCLUSIVE 


6,979 persons used the League Room from 
April 1, 1920, to March 31, 192I—3,971 more 
persons than from April 1, 1919, to March 31, 
1920. 

2,661 persons, men and women, attended the 
lip-reading classes for the year—1,374 more 
than for the year April 1, 1919, to March 31, 
1920. é 

1,382 lip-reading lessons were given to 12 
ex-service men sent to the League by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, _ 

An evening class in lip-reading for adults 
was established in the Lowell School, Oak 
Park. 

Two 
awarded, 

One scholarship in lip-reading was raised 
for a shut-in girl and a teacher sent to her 
home. 

A series of story hours for adult lip-read- 
ers was given by Georgene Faulkner, attended 
by 168 persons. 

A monthly round table was organized for 
practise in conversation and to promote in- 
terest in social work for the hard of hearing. 

The Bulletin Board, the first monthly sheet 
of its kind for the hard of hearing, was pub- 
lished. 

A sewing class under the leadership of an 
experienced dressmaker was organized. 

Employment was found for applicants in 
the following lines of work: Housework, 
typist, bookkeeping, office work, filing, address- 
ing, cashier, press clipping, accessioning, as- 
sembling, gardening. 

A study of professions and occupations that 
the hard of hearing can follow was begun and 
is being continued. The following occupa- 
tional studies have been completed and pub- 
lished to date: Show-card writing, comp- 


scholarships in lip-reading were 


tometer operating, watchmaking, jewelry en- 
graving, cabinet-making. 

Warm clothing, board and room, car fare, 
medicine, acousticon repairs, glasses, medical 
care, ear examinations, and small loans were 
furnished. 
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A survey of churches having acousticon pro- 
vision was made and a list of churches printed 
and distributed. 

A campaign for the installation of acousti- 
cons in churches and theaters was begun and 
is being continued. 

Outings, illustrated talks, moving pictures, 
talks with slides on travel, birds, flower 
preservation, etc., and special parties were 
given for the entertainment of the hard of 
hearing who can only enjoy special forms of 
recreation. 

A Young People’s Club, a Men’s Club, and a 
Card Club were organized and meet monthly. 





THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDI- 
CINE VISITS THE NEW 
YORK LEAGUE 


On Friday evening, April 8, the Section on 
Otology of the Academy of Medicine held a 
joint session with the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing, at the rooms of the 
latter. This was in itself a signal honor, for 
the Section has never before met in other 
quarters than its own, and it is at the same 
time an eloquent testimony to the work of 
the League’s President and First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. Hays and Dr. Phillips, on its behalf, 
as well as evidence of cordial good will on the 
part of Dr. Loughran and Dr, Kopetzky, re- 
spectively Chairman and Secretary of the Sec- 
tion, and also members of the League’s Con- 
sulting Board of Otologists. 

The meeting took the form of a demonstra- 
tion of the League’s general work. After an 
inspection of the rooms, including the hand- 
work shop and the newly established thrift 
shop, the meeting was called to order. Dr. 
Phillips welcomed the Section, reading a letter 
from Dr. Hays, who was absent through ill- 
ness. Miss Peck, Executive Secretary, told 
how the League’s work is handled by its staff 
of social workers and its large corps of vol- 
unteers, touching briefly upon its history and 
dwelling upon the new activities of the pres- 
ent season. She was followed by Miss Wal- 
ker, Head of the Education Department, who 
spoke on the history and scope of her de- 
partment. Miss Walker pointed out the need 
of public school instruction for hard-of-hear- 
ine children, siving in illustration a demon- 
stration of lip-reading. The young girl who 
was selected has recently been under the in- 
struction of the department because the 
schools make no provision for such pupils. 
She had never received instruction from Miss 
Walker, and answered questions in a manner 
which proved her an unusually promising 
student. 

The Employment Department next gave a 
showing of its work in the form of a brief 
sketch, “A Day in the Employment Bureau,” 
illustrating its correspondence, its calls upon 
employers, and interviews with its applicants. 
This was prefaced by Miss Samuelson, head 
of the department, in a short explanatory ad- 
dress. She was assisted in the demonstration 
by Miss Lehman, placement secretary. 

















NOTES 


Miss Cooper, Head of the Welfare Depart- 
ment, explained its dual purpose in befriend- 
ing our people through illness, unemployment, 
and distress, and also in building character 
through suitable recreations. After describ- 
ing the recreation clubs and their varied ac- 
tivities, Miss Cooper offered, as a demonstra- 
tion of what had been accomplished in 
dramatics this season, a short pageant called 
“he Lighting of the Torch.” This was acted 
by the young people of the Tuesday Club 
(oralist), who, in an Indian scene, showed 
America before the settlers came. The second 
scene, by members of the Thursday Club, 
symbolized the ideals of the Pilgrims and 
their early struggles, while in a third scene 
the two groups illustrated the peace-making 
between Pilgrims and Indians with a forward 
glance to America under the flag of the Union. 
Incidental music was supplied by members of 
the League, and the audience showed lively 
appreciation of the helpfulness of this kind 
of work, 

Other addresses were made upon the 
League’s future work by Mr. John de Raimes 
Storey, and upon the American Association 
for the Hard of Hearing by Dr. Phillips, its 
President. The meeting then adjourned and 
refreshments were served. 

An adjunct to this meeting, which was in- 
teresting both to the otologists and to mem- 
bers of the League was an exhibition of all 
the latest inventions and improvements in 
hearing devices by the seven leading com- 
panies manufacturing such aids to hearing. 
We believe that this is the first time an 
opportunity has been arranged to bring to- 
gether otologists, deafened people, teachers of 
lip-reading, and hearing-device manufacturers, 
and especially to afford the latter group equal 
privileges in the way of demonstration. The 
companies represented were the Globe Manu- 
facturing Co., the Harper Oriphone Co., the 
Dictograph Products Corporation (church 
phones donated by the foregoing were in use 
during the meeting), the Port-O-Phone Cor- 
poration, E. B. Meyrowitz, the Gem Ear 
Phone Co., and the Mears Ear Phone Co. 
The inventors of two important devices, Mr. 
Charles W. Harper and Mr. Earl C. Hanson, 
were present and added much to the interest 
of the evening. 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE 


The Toledo League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing recently held a bazaar, at which $275 was 
cleared for its work. The League was thus 
enabled to gratify a long-felt wish and become 
a life member of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, thus assuring itself of always having 
Tue Vouta Review on its reading-table. 

The success of the League is attested by 
the fact that during this time of business 
depression positions have been secured for 
130 deafened applicants. The enthusiasm and 
perseverance of the President, Mrs, Dewey, 
were the main factors in achieving -this re- 
markable record, 
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THE WASHINGTON CLUB 


Through the generosity of one of its mem- 
bers, the Speech-Reading Club of Washing- 
ton has become a life member of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, and Tue Vora Review 
is consequently assigned a prominent place in 
tne rooms of the Club—when it gets them! 

Mrs. W. W. Hubert, the President of the 
Club, made a visit, early in May, to the 
organizations in Boston, New York, Newark, 
Jersey City, and Philadelphia. Great good 
will undoubtedly accrue to the Club from this 
observation tour of its leader, who was every- 
where most cordially received and afforded 
every facility for acquiring helpful sugges- 
tions from the experience of others. 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK 


Miss Dugane finished her course of twenty- 
three lectures for the season, Thursday, May 
5. The subject, “Our lessons from lives of 
noted characters,” was chosen from the lists 
handed in by the pupils. At the beginning of 
the season Miss Dugane requested all to give 
her a list of twenty English-speaking men or 
women who had done something to help 
humanity. 

The lectures were largely attended and most 
enjoyable, as well as a help and inspiration to 
all who had the privilege of being present. 

The practise classes throughout the year 
have been most beneficial, and many pleasant 
and happy hours have been passed in the his- 
toric Twelfth Night Club, where so many 
famous people, past and present, have found 
recreation and rest. 





THE NEWARK LEAGUE 


The Newark League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing recently cleared $175 at a rummage sale 
for the benefit of its work and $50 at a card 
party for the same purpose. The League feels 
greatly encouraged by the interest shown and 
is making plans for the extension of - its 
activities. 


THE LOS ANGELES LEAGUE 


The Los Angeles League has generously re- 
sponded to the appeal for help from the Ana- 
tolia Girls’ School for the Deaf, at Marsovan, 
Turkey. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE OFFICE 
FORCE OF THE VOLTA BUREAU 
Sinclair Lewis, the author of “Main Street,” 


one of the best sellers of the day, was at one 
time Assistant Editor of THe Vota Review. 





Minneapolis, Minn., is hoping to have an 
organization for the hard of hearing estab- 
lished within a few weeks. 

















Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 





TEACHERS WANTED 
WANTED—An oral teacher for intermediate grade for 
session of 1921-22. Albany Home School, 98 Pine Avenue 
North, Albany, N. Y 





~ WANTED—A competent and experienced ‘oral teacher, 
Inducive salary. To begin September, 1921. V. V. V. 

WANTED—A competent oral teacher for two children, 
boy 5, girl 3, at the leading seaside resort in Australia. 
Traveling expenses paid and a reasonable salary. Living 
expenses about 25% less than in America, Address, 
F, W. Radford, Milgunyah, 31 Addison Road, Manly, New 
South Wales é 

WANTED—An additional teacher for advanced grades. 
One able to prepare pupils in English and Mathematics 
for Harvard and Vassar. Write full details. Wright Oral 
School, One Mount Morris Park West, New York City. 

WANTED—One or two trained oral teachers of ex- 

rience for the Oral School for the Deaf in Vancouver, 

ritish Columbia. S,. H. Lawrence, Principal, 2385 6th 
Ave. West, Vancouver, B. 

WANTED—Two oral teachers, primary grades, for year 
beginning September, 1921. J. ron Harris, School for the 
Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. ' 

WANTED—For 1921-22 in Southern Day School, one 
Oral Teacher. Address, 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

WANTED—An experienced oral teacher in a private 
school. Apply, Volta Bureau, Box 406. 

WANTED—Three or four good teachers for oral work. 
Good salary. Apply Superintendent West Virginia School 
for the Deaf, Romney, West Virginia. 

WANTED—A competent and experienced oral teacher 
for primary grade. One capable of teaching rhythm. 
Give full particulars as to educational qualifications, train- 
ing, experience, salaries, etc. To begin September, 1921. 
Address, Miss Sara McBride, School for the Deaf, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

TEACHER WANTED—The North Carolina School for 
the Deaf wants a well-trained, experienced oral teacher 
for primary work, 
vacancy in a higher grade. 
Morganton, N. C. 

WANTED—In private school—A matron who is cap- 
able of caring for sick children. No one using signs or 
finger spelling need apply. Address, Volta Bureau, Box 
406. 
































Address, School for the Deaf, 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Oral teacher of nine years’ experience desires to make a 
change in location. Has had experience organizing schools, 
and has specialized in primary work. W. P., Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—A Northampton graduate of broad educa- 
tion wishes to change her position for another, preferably 
in New York State. L., Volta Bureau. 

WANTED—Private pupil for year beginning July 1st 
in or near San Francisco. Best references and six years’ 
experience. Address, W. L. M., c/o Vouta Review. 


SECRETARY-COMPANION—A deafened woman de- 
sires position. Was formerly a school teacher. Capable 
correspondent. Excellent speech-reader. Can assist adult 
in home study of Aa v0 Prefers location near Bos- 
ton. Would consider Eastern Canada if traveling ex- 
penses were furnished. Address, R., Volta Bureau, 35th 
and Volta Place, Washington, D. C 

WANTED —September, 1921. A position in an institu- 
tion for the deaf as supervisor of girls or as teacher of 
home economics with all its branches. The applicant is 24 
years of age, a graduate of Rochester School for the Deaf 
(1918), and of William Smith College (1921) of Geneva, 
N. Y. An expert in lip-reading and speech. Can furnish 
references if required. Address, W.S.C., Volta Bureau. 


Oral teacher of six years’ experience desires change. 
Will be interested in private work or in a school position. 
Address, Box Z 4, Volta Bureau. 

Oral teacher familiar with rhythm, interpretive dancing, 
and playground supervisorship desires position in inter- 
mediate department of eastern or middle west school. 
Five years’ experience. Address, Volta Bureau, Box H 7. 


FOR SUMMER MONTHS 


WANTED—An experienced oral teacher wants a private 
pupil for the summer months. S. A. J., Volta Bureau. 
































There is a possibility of another | 


| 


P. B. S., Volta Bureau, 1601 35th | 





FOR SUMMER MONTHS 


WANTED—A private pupil for the summer months, by 
a Northampton trained teacher of five years’ experience. 
Address, “A. M. M., Volta Bureau. 

SUMMER PUPIL—An experienced oral teacher desires 
a position as private teacher for the summer months, Ad- 
dress, P. T., Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C 

WANTED—By experienced teacher, a position as teacher 
of deaf child during summer of 1921. Address, 2. 3. 
Volta Bureau. OER 

SUMMER PUPIL—A competent and experienced oral 
teacher desires a private pupil for the summer months, 
Address, R. Q., Volta Bureau. 

WANTED—Pupil to teach during the summer months 
by a are graduate of several years’ experience. 
Address, P. , Volta Bureau, Washington, D. 

Oral teacher of experience desires primary punil for July 
and August, in country or mountains, not more than twelve 
hours from New York City. Address, Box 68, Volta 
Bureau, 1601 35th Street, Washington, D. C. 

WANTED—Experienced teacher desires position in the 
East as private teacher for the summer months, Address, 
J. L. R., Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C 


SPEECH-READERS TAKE NOTICE 


WANTED—Graduate teacher Nitchie Method, slightly 
deafened, for summer or rmanently. State experience 
and salary expected. T. N. A., Volta Bureau. 

WANTED—The Kinzie School, 1606 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, is desirous of securing applications from 
well-educated, experienced teachers of s h-reading who 
would be willing to qualify in Kinzie Method. Excellent 
penne will be paid. Summer and permanent teachers 
needed. 









































ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS 


advertising. 
moderate prices. 
Evening Star 





Established 
The 
Bldg., 


Cuts for magazines and 
reputation for fine work at 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., 
Washington, D, C. 


THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed School for Deaf 
Boys and Girls. The Oral Method 
is employed and imperfect hearing 
is trained. Pupils are admitted to 
the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar-School 
grades fit students for High-School 
work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils 
are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. 
There is a new central school build- 
ing, a well-equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, CAROLINE A. YALE. 





























